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HAT is the harvest outiook? How is the 
W grain coming up? Does it look like a 
bumper stand? 

These questions are of vital importance to you. 
But there is another question of even greater signifi- 
cance—will you get a 100% harvest? It’s the grain 
you harvest that really counts, Thatis why it means 
so much to you to harvest 100% of the stand of grain. 


To get all the grain, you must have perfect 
harvesting machines. All good farmers are agreed on 
that point. And that is just the reason why they select 
harvesting machines branded with the IHC trade- 
mark—under any one of these six celebrated names. 


Champion Osborne 
Deering Milwaukee 
McCormick 


Plano 

They know by experience that I HC harvesting 
machines are absolutely dependable<that they go 
through season after season of hard work without 
a slip-up—without a serious delay of any kind. They 
know that the margin of safety in the strength of 
each part is assurance of their ability to stand up 
and do splendid work even when unusual strain is 
placed upon them. 


They know that I H C harvesting machines work 
satisfacterily under adverse conditions—where the 
grain is lodged, tangled, and down—short or tall— 
when the land is hilly or level. They know that 
I H C harvesting machines are built so as to 
allow for a wide range of adjustment to meet every 
field condition—for example, if the grain is 
down and tangled, the reel and platform can | 

‘be so adjusted that all of the grain will be 
cut and bound much the same as if it were’ 
standing straight. 

They know, too, that on I H C harvesting 


so that they have no difficu t, in oiling the 


“==> 


j machines, all the bearings are easily accessible 
aN 
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GET 100% HARVEST 


working parts and giving the machine the attention 
which it should have in order that the full measure 
of success may attend its work throughout the 
harvest season. 


And IHC harvesting machine owners know 
that if by accident any part of their machine should 
happen to break, an exact duplicate of that very 
part can be obtained quickly from the I H C local 
dealer, You know what that means to you when 
the grain is rapidly ripening. No long delays—no 
worry—no sending all over the country for parts— 
no possibility of losing any part of the harvest. 
Consider that point very carefully when buying a 
harvesting machine. No one can foretell accidents. 
But you must be protected against big losses by 
quick action in repairing the damage. That is but 
one advantage of the wonderful IH C organization. 


The harvesting machine proposition concerns 
you so vitally that you ought not to delay in getti 
the equipment you need. Why not see the 1H 
local dealer somne day this week—tomorrow if you 
can? Let him tell you which of the six I H C har- 
vesting machines meets you requirements best. Ask 
him about haying machin and tools of these lines. 


Let him tell you about binder twine too. Get 
the facts abo: t thes seven dependable brands and 
be sure of perfecttwine. Choose Champion, McCor- 
mick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Piano, or Inter- 
national—in Sisal, Standard, Manila, and Pure 
Manila brands. 


If it is not convenient for you to see the I H C 
local dealer, write direct for full information and 
the catalogues you want. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Chicage USA 


IHC Service Bureau 
The Bureau is a clearing house of agricultural 
data. it aims to learn the best ways of doing 
things on the farm, and then distribute the 
information. Your individual experience may 
help others. Send your problems to the IH C 
Service Bureau. 
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Selling Farm Products 


Another croaker is in the fieig 
This time it is Yoakum, who is also 
a railroad president. He growls at - 
the farmer because the middlemen | 
take from consumers half the cost of 
the things that go on the dining tabig © 
He says that if farmers would get 
together they could save for the eon | 
suming public actually $4,500,00000p) 
annually. ) 

Well, Mr Yoakum, the. farmers an = 
getting together, and they will co-9p- 
erate more in the future.than they 
have in.the past. Their primary go» 
ject, however, will not be to make 
more money for the railroads or t 
save a lot of money for the consum- 
ers, but to make more for themselves, 
will argue that if consumer 
want cheaper food xome city CO-op- | 
erating will need to be done by these @ 
very consumers who now complain 
about the prices of food producte 
Farmers know that the middlemen 
squeeze out all they can when they 
buy, and from now on they will try 
to prevent so much squeezing, in or- 
der to get a bit more for themselves, 
Hence, they will co-operate that a4 
bigger part of the consumer’s dollar 
may go to themselves. But so long 
as farmers are barely making living 
prices, and so long as they have their 
hands occupied in making their own 
ends meet, they will not be in a po- 
sition to do a lot of philanthropic 
work in protecting city consumers 
from ravenous city middlemen. 

It rather amuses me to hear Mr 
Yoakum and other railroad men jaw 
farmers because they do not take the 
train at once for the city and give 
the middlemen a walloping that will 
last for all time, and when the wal- 
loping is over to hand the spoils right 
over to the consumers! I have not 
noticed any strenuous effort on the 
part of consumers to do any of this 
walloping themselves. In fact, a big 
part of this consuming list is com- 
posed of middlemen and retailers of 
all kinds who each in turn gets all 
he can out of the other fellow. When 
one observes the city streets lined 
with the little retail shops and stores 
he realizes that a good part of the 
city population really belongs to the 
middlemen class. They are distribu- 
ting middlemen trying to reach con- 
sumers. What it amounts to is one 
city consumer tries to get all he can 
from the other city consumers, using 
as his medium the products of the 
far-1 and the shop. 

Now, really, why should farmers 
fcllow Mr Yoakum’s leadership and 
sell their products in such a philanm 
thropic manner that what now goe@ 
to the middlemen may henceforth go 
to consumers? Mr Yoakum would 
cut out the middlemen and give those 
savings to the consumer. That's all 
right, but if it isn’t done don’t blame 
the farmers. If the city selling busi- 
ness is to be reorganized and farm- 
ers are to take the burden of that 
reorganization, it will not be to hand 
over to city people the profits of the 
business solely, but to keep some of 
it themselves. There is a way to fée- 
adjust this business that is worth 
while. It is in real co-operation. It 
‘ for producers and consumers t 
co-operate, not for the farmer to de 
all the co-operating. By co-operat- 
ing they will help one another. With 
the middlemen and all of the other 
little men who are pulling a few cents 
here and a few cents there out of the 
returns from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts eliminated from the plan of 
Selling, the consumer can enjoy a cer 
tain percentage in saving and the 
farmer his/ legitimate share of the 
total. By so doing both the produ- 
cer and consumer will benefit. 

Now, one of the easiest ways to — 
bring this about is for the railroad 
to co-operate also. The farmer camt- 
not jump on a train and go to the | 
city and deliver the same to his cu®-—— 


{To Page @29.] 
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The Other Side to Apple Growing 


Too Many Orchards Being Set---Land Boomers Are Very Busy--What It Means to Bring Orchards into 
Bearing---Apple Growing Not a Business for Amateurs---Prices Are Certain to Go: Down---Many 
Difficulties When Trees Begin to Bear--By C. W. Waid of Clark County, Ohio. 


UCH has béen written during the * 


past two years about the great 

profits in apple orchards. Many 

) would-be growers have been led 

to believe that all they need to do to become 

rich is to. plant a commercial apple orchard 

The picture has been painted with the great- 

est show of colors by the real estate men, 

railroad companies and others interested in 

the development of certain portions of the 

United States and Canada and especially of 
the great northwest. 

Magazines and the agricultural press have 
been full of articles telling of the great 
profits which various Then in many sections 
of the country have derived from their 
orchards. Experiment station writers have 
contributed -with papers and bulletins, the 
agricultural colleges have told their students 
about the great chances in the business of 
apple growing and the horticultural, societies 
in nearly all of the states in which apples 
can be grown have devoted a very large part 
of the program at their meetings to subjects 
relative to apple culture. The apple -has cer- 
tainly been king of ‘fruits; at least so far 
as being put before the public is concerned. 
It is not my- purpose 


did not begin bearing until after they were 
15 years old. In the early days trees did not 
need much attention from the time they were 
planted until they came into bearing. But 
things are different now. The removal of 
forests has reduced the number of birds and 
increased the number of insects. The San 
Jose seale is scattered everywhere, and it is 
only a matter of a very short time until it will 
be on all _unsprayed trees which are subject 
to its attack. -Spraying must begin long 
before the trees commence to bear if healthy 
trees are to be developed. This is an expen- 
sive operation, and the man who is not receiv- 
ing any return for his labor will be greatly 
tempted to do away with ‘this outlay. 

From a purely selfish standpoint it might be 
better for those who, like myself, are engaged 
in developing a commercial apple orchard, to 
let the men who do not care to go to the 
expense of spraying their trees before they 


come into bearing take their own cpurse, 


without advice from those who’ have had 
more experience. The natural consequence 
would be that the men who do not spray 
from the start will never become real com- 
petitors. The trees will either die before 


they come into bearing or make such a feeble 
growth that profitable crops will not be har- 
vested. In spite of the advice of experienced 
growers, many planters will be governed by 
their own wisdom and let the trees care for 
themselves when small and nonproductive. 
The natural result will be that millions of 
trees will never come into bearing. If all 
of the apple trees which have been and will 
be planted between the years 1900 and 1915 
should come into profitable bearing, only the 
men nearest the markets will harvest profit- 
able crops. - 

This, no duobt, wifl seem far-fetched to 
many, especially at a tinie when apples are 
selling at $5 to $7 a barrel. Do not lose 
sight of the part of the sentence, ‘“‘should 
come ‘nto profitable bearing,” for it’ is on 
this that my statement hinges. If we are 
to judge by the past, not over 50% of the 
trees which are planted will ever bear any 
apples worth while. The long wait will dis- 
courage many. The San Jose. scale will get 
its share. Fire in some instances will destroy 
trees, and thousands of trees will be planted 
on soil which is so illy adapted to apples 
that the trees will not become productive. 

A season of low 





to throw cold water 
on any of these en- 


would be the tand 
promoters, and all 
the cold water I can 
throw will not cool 
them down one par- 
ticle. My purpose is Pe 
to bring to the atten- 
tion of some of the 
men who propose to 
engage in the busi- 
ness of apple grow- 
ing some of the draw- 
backs and discour- 
agements liable to be 
met in the undertak- 
ing. In doing. this I 
do not wish to keep 
them from engaging 
in the business, but 
rather to better pre- 
pare them for it, that 
they may not get dis- 
couraged before the 
£0al is reached. 

We read of men 
getting returns from 
apple orchards in 
four to six years. In 
& majority of ‘cases, 








prices, which ig 
liable to come in the 
next five years, will 
dampen the ardor of 
many. Here again 
my judgment will, no 
doubt, be questioned. 
But we should not 
forget that during 
the past years .of 
high prices, we have 
not had what could 
be’ considered a gen- 
eral, bumper erop. of 


nearly all kinés . of 
fruits-failed through- 
out: a wide’ arem of 
territory. One-fourth 
of Obio, for example, 
had: ne apples, 
peaches, pears, plums 
er cherries to speak 
of and only a. light 
erop of small fruits. 
If we should get a 
: large fruit crop dur- 
1 «ing @ season of finan- 
cial depression low 
prices would be a 
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a) ven during a season 








the planter should 


crops that will 
&mount to a great 
dea] in less than 10 
Years, and I have 
known orchards that 


- . ” 

“OOR COUSIN McINTOSH FRAE THE NORTH COUNTREE * 
Probably the best known group of Canadian. 
well-known “Snow,” the St Lawrence and ‘the McIntosh belong.’ 
tosh is probably gaining favor more rapidly in the United 
This is mainly because the. trees come quickly into bearing and are therefore useful as 
fillers and also because the fruit is a little later in ripening than either the St Lawrence, ats profit for. much 
or Fameuse and is particularly useful during December and January as a dessert apple. Pom. Pere. ee : 
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apples is. the Fameust, to’ which the 
so op Of these three the Mcin- » many dollars below 
‘Btates than either of the. others. 


of prosperity, a 
‘heavy<=fruit ¢fop 
would “bring apples 


the present figure. 
Apples can be grown 
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FARM PROBLEMS DISCUSSED 











less than they have sold for during the past 
few seasons, but when prices get down to 
where the margin of profit is comparatively 
small, the moneyed men will become inter- 
ested in something else. 

Another thing which will cause many inex- 
perienced men to fall by the wayside is the 
lack of knowledge along technical lines. A 
man to be a successful orchardist should have 
a knowledge of the diseases and insects which 


prey upon apple trees.and fruit and should - 


not only know their life history but how best 


.to combat them. It is true that these things 


can be secured from bulletins and books, 
but most men will not go to the trouble of 
looking them up, and book knowledge should 
be supplemented with practical experience 
to make it effective. Many mistakes will be 
made because of lack of knowledge of proper 
varieties to set. Poorly suited varieties can- 
not all be charged against the unscrupulou 
nurséryman. - 

Many «planters will, no doubt, be taken in 
by the smooth-tongued tree agent, who will 
sell them any variety they want and deliver 
the entire list ffom a bunch of Ben Davis. 
At the best mistakes in varieties are liable 
to occur, and the utmost care should be exer- 
cised to get trees as nearly true to name as 
it is possible to get them. Then, too, it is 
important to get trees which will grow well 
if given a good chance. Some trees are given 
such careless handling after they are dug 
that they will not grow well when planted. 
Be sure that the nursery from which you get 
the trees is reliable and, if possible, go to 
the nursery and select them. 


Give Apple Land to Trees Alone 


Uniess the bank account is a fat one, or 
you have some other source of income, do 
not depend on growing fruits or vegetables 
between the trees for your whole income. 
Some men have been able to pay expenses 
in this way, but unless you have rich soil to 
start with it will be difficult to make ends 
meet, and it is not the best policy to use up 
the fertility of the soil as fast as it becomes 
available. The success which a man like 
Vergon has attained, has been due as much 
to the reserve food supply stored in the soil 
for the apples to draw upon when they came 
into bearing as to any one thing. Vergon 
says he never took anything but apples from 
his orchard, and the land had been pastured 
for many years previous to planting it in 
apples. ~ 

Grant Hitchings ran a market garden while 
his trees were growing into bearing age, but 
he did not garden the land on which the trees 


were planted. He advises against this prac- . 


tice. In my own case I am running a green- 
house in connection with the orchard. One 
of our Ohio fruit men who has an orchard 
just beginning to bear, well told me that in 
two or three years after it came under his 
care he incurred a debt of about $1500. Dur- 
ing this time he did not get a crop, but had 
to spray and care for the trees. The last 
two years he has had crops and has wiped 
out at least a part of the debt. Some of our 
most successful growers have, during the 
time they have been growing the trees, expe- 
rienced financial difficulties which nearly 
swamped them, so I have been told. ’ 


Why Labor Became a Problem 


Then there is the labor problem. This will 
not crop out strongly until the trees begin 
to bear. Apples must be picked when they 
are ready if the best results are to be secured. 
Did you ever estimate how many men it -will 
take to pick the apples on a 100-acre orchard? 
Then, too, the apples should be thinned, and 
it should be done in a comparatively. short 
time. Did you ever count the sumber of 
hands it will require to thin several thousand 
trees? These men cannot be hired for the 
seagon, a8 you would net have work unless 


‘ 


you pravide it outside the orchard. In some 
good orchard locations I doubt very much if 
enough men could be hired for the short time 
they would be needed to do the thinning or 
the picking. These things should be care- 
fully considered beforehand, and the man 
who succeeds will watch these points and 
know just where his help is to come from. 
If the orchard is located where it will be 
necessary to ship some distance to market, 
have you thought of the outlet for the apples 
which will not be worth shipping? It does 
not pay to ship second-class apples, and there 
should be a local demand in the form of a 
cider or jelly factory, cannery or some 
class of trade which will desire that kind of 
apples. Failure to see that such a market 
is provided for the second grade fruit will 
result ina large financial loss. 


VALUE OF MUCK LAND 
B. AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 

An Orleans county ({N Y) farmer recently 
remarked that féW farmers understood the 
land they were working. He had seen rich 
muck lands going to waste in sections where 
gardening was practically unknown. ‘These 
lands would have produced from $800 to 
$1000 an acre, while the farmer. was striving 
to clear $400 or $500 from the entire farm. 

The remark is true and needs only a little 
study to be accepted by all. A buyer recently 
offered an Orleans county farmer $12,000 for 
10 acres of muck land with fair buildings. 
The offer was refused. An offer of $800 for 
two acres was also refused. These are only 
two examples to show how muck land is 
valued among people who know how to work 
it. A farmer near Albion, N Y, cleared $8000 
from eight acres last year and many others 
did as well. 

Good. muck land will produce two or three 
crops of lettuce a year, which sells for from 
$1 to $3.75 a basket, according to the time of 
year. The higher prices prevail during fall 
and early winter. Last year the average was 
about $2 a basket exclusive of freight and 
commission. A basket holds about 22 heads: 

For the farmer who loves variety, there 


are other vegetables which are almost as- 


profitable. Last fall celery sold for 10 cents 
for two bunches. Onions are now selling for 
$1 a bushel and cabbage at $18 to $20 a ton. 
The expense consists of fertilizer, help, bas- 
kets, freight and commission. However, this 
is a small item when the income is considered. 

It is very necessary for a gardener to keep 
in close touch with the city markets. Last 
week a buyer bought cabbage $8 a_ ton 
cheaper from a man who. was not posted on 
market prices than he did of his next neigh- 
bor. The most successful salesman “in 
Orleans county telegraphs every morning to 
New York and Chicago for latest prices. He 
said that during the busy season he often 
made $50 to $100 on a carload by knowing 
when to sell 

If we wish tobe successful on our farms, 
we must make the most of every opportunity 


offered us; therefore, don’t neglect that little _ 


corner of muck land, but turn it into dollars 
and cents by raising garden produce. No 
other kind of land, or other crops, will pro- 
duce an income equal to the same area of 
muck devoted to vegetables. So let’s get busy, 
for an acre of land varies directly with its 
manager, and muck iand will more than 
repay the hustler. 


Crimson Clover makes one of the earliest 
and best pasture crops. When 6 inches high 
at the New Jersey experiment station it con- 
tained 130 pounds digestible food per acre. 
This amount would properly noprish 12 cows’ 
for a week. It is also valuable as a green 
manure to plow under and increase land 
fertility. 


PLANNING A DRAINAGE SYSTEM _ 


TWO GENERAL SYSTEMS—LOCAL CONDITIONS THE 


DETERMINING FACTOR—-MAKES A PERMANENT > 3 


IMPROVEMENT—ESTIMATE OF COST—FROST HAS 
NO HARMFUL EFFECT—-ESSENTIALS. OF DRAINAGE: | 
DISCUSSED—BY R. M. DOLVE 
HERE are two types of drainage— 
Surface and underdrainage. Sur- 
face ‘drainage by means of open 
ditches is often a necessary ad- 
junct to a large system of tile drainage, 
although the large tile now made makes 
open ditches less necessary than formerly, 
The tendency in districts where drainage is 
well established is to do away with open 
ditches altogether. Surface ditches are used 
to form the outlet for tile, witere the water 
has to be carried in considerable volume for 
long distances, as the large tile would then 
be too expensive. _Where natural outlets are 
few and far between, large ditches built by 
the county or by co-operation of farmers in 
a drainage district will have to be resorted to. 
These ditches should, if possible, coincide 
with the road ditches instead of passing 
through fields, as they cut the farm up badly 
and also form breeding places for foul weeds. 
Ditches must be cleaned out occasionally to 
remain effective, so that in the long run tile 
outlets are cheaper and more satisfactory. 
These open ditches-should be depended on 
only as carriers of water from tile systems 
and to remove spring floods or storm water 
after excessive rains. Surface drainage can 
never accomplish the benefits that accrue from 
underdrainage. Besides, it carries away an 
enormous amount of fertility. : 


Securing an Outlet 

The most serious difficulty to meet in drain- 
ing is to ‘secure an efficient outlet. This is 
obviously the first and most important part 
of any drainage system, and without it no 
system, however perfectly installed, can do 
good work. To secure the desired outlet it 
may be necessary, in some localities, to 
deepen and dredge out small coulees and 
other natural water courses, and to deepen 
and lengthen surface ditches already in- 
stalled. Where a group of farmers needing 
drainage will co-operate to secure a common 
outlet, a good one can usually be secured 
at a cost commensurate with profitable 
returns. 

There are two considerations essential to 
a good outlet ditch. First, it should be of 
such capacity that it will not run full, except 
for short periods during a spring thaw or 
after ‘excessive rains. Second, it should be 
deep enough to allow the tile to discharge 


into it at sufficient fall, above the average, = 


or, if possible, the highest water line. This 
is not always possible, and it may be neces- 
sary to have the tile empty near the bottom 
of the ditch, in which case a submerged out- 
let is the fesult. Although this condition 
reduces the efficiency of the system, it need 
.not by any theans render it impracticable. 


‘ System Depends Upon Location 


A system of tile draining should conform 
as nearly as possible with the slope of the 
land and its natural drainage, which is more 


_ or less apparent on any piece of ground. 


Where the land to be drained is quite level, 
the type of system to be installed and the 
location of the drains should be determined 
by a preliminary survey. The main drain 
should be laid out without any bends or 
crooks, but should as nearly as possible pass 
through the lowest parts of the field. If 
this is done, the surface drainage will, during 
periods of high water, carry large quantities 
of water to the main, which would otherwise 
have to pass through the branches and the 
laterals. It also cheapens the cost of dis- 
ging, as the tile may then be laid more nearly 
parallel with the surface and in level land, - 
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HANDLING THE SOIL 











where the fall is scant, increases the grade 
available for the laterais. 


Distance Between Drains Varies 


The distance between drains will depend 
upon the rainfall, the porosity of the soil and 
the kind of crop to be raised. In localities 
where truck and fruit farming is practiced, 
and where the drainage must be thorough 
and rapid, the lines of tile are often placed 
as close together as 40 to 50 feet. Where 
wheat is the staple crop, the drainage need 
not be so thorough, and if a gridiron system 
is used, the drains may be laid 200 feet apart, 
with a view to reducing the distance between 
the drains to 100 feet when the system has 
proved its worth. The proper depth of drains 
is an important problem to consider in a 
locality where tiling has not been practiced 

liciently to give much data on the subject. 
For laterals 4 feet is considered deep drain- 
age, while from 2 to 3 feet is ‘considered 
shallow. The proper depth of drains depends 
upon the character of the surface and sub- 
soils and the amount of water to be removed 
in a given time. If at a depth of say, 3 feet, 
there is an impervious clay soil, very reten- 
tive of moisture, the tile should be laid as 
nearly as possible between the two soil layers. 
For, if it is buried in the retentive clay, the 
rapid action of the tile after a rain will be 

aterially reduced. If tile is laid deep, it 
will drain a larger area, but the action after 
a rain will be slower. In a retentive soil it is 
best to keep the laterals , 


little water passes through the walls of the 
average drain tile, as there is insufficient 
pressure to force it through. 

To the inevitable question as to whether 
it will pay, I would say that tile drainage is 
an improvement, which, if once properly 
made, is practically permanent, and the only 
cost connected with it is the cost of installa- 
tion. The field will become at once more pro- 
ductive, with a material decrease in the cost 
of farming, due to the drier condition of the 
land. In short, the profit of a tile drainage 
system will be the difference between its cost 
plus the interest on the investment and the 
value of the increased yield as long as the 
drains remain in operation. 


COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS 


GEORGE EF, SCOTT, JEFFERSON COUNTY, O 


In years past I have been an experimenter 
with soy beans and cowpeas, but not with 
vetches. For many years | used the cowpea 
on our farm more as a renovator than as a 
feed. I am convinced that as a legume it 
has properties that enabled me to place con- 
ditions in my soil that have certainly been 
of great value to the farm. I am convinced 
that the nitrogenous effects have not only 
been effective in storing up nitrogen, but as 
a positive renovator its mechanical effect has 
been greatly appreciated. It has in a man- 
ner proven a chemical neutralizer, for my 
soils have at all times supported excellent 


I am not persuaded that the cowpea will 
ever become a paying factor on cur farm 
2s a stock food; not while we can grow 15 
to 16 tons of corn silage to each acre as a 
vasis for a cheap ration. : 


Soy Bean No Less Appreciated 


The soy bean has not been so satisfactory 
as a soil fertilizer. Its excellent food qual- 
ity for a time seems to urge us to give it a 
fair trial as such, but after some years spent 
with it 1 naturally abandoned it. 

Its protein properties seemed to commend 
it as a possibility in conjunction with a silage 
crop and our people were delighted with the 
prospect that they might secure a balanced 
ration through this particular source. 

The project did not prove a success. The 
tonnage was often less than one-fourth of that 
from silage, while the harvesting of the beans 
was even greater in expense an acre than 
the greater tonnage of silage. 

The consensus of opinion with our people 
is that we can grow silage on our acres, and 
with the extra tonnage of corn buy our con- 
centrates cheaper. than we can raise them, 
especially where we Can grow clover or 
alfalfa. For these reasons we have naturally 
dropped the soy out some years since, 
and are depending upon other crops that give 
us greater tonnage or those that can be 
grown at less cost. 

I do not think those who have gone 
through the tests as I have done are so enthu- 
siastic over some of these innovations as 





at a depth varying from 
2 to 3 feet and shallower 
drains may be allowed 
necessary: The 
shrinkage cracks, due to 
drying, often do not 
extend to greater depths 
than that, so that while 
tile will work readily at 
that depth, they may 
work a great deal 
slower at an even 
slightly greater depth. 

No attempt should be 
made to tile, or even cut 
open ditches, without 
having made a thorough 
survey. A preliminary 
survey should first be 
made to determine the 
location of the main 
and branches and to 
determine the kind of 
systems to be employed. 
The advantage of a good 
survey is that it entirely 
eliminates guesswork, 
and a farmer may know before a spadeful of 
carth is moved, or a single tile is placed in the 
ground, whether or not a practical system 
can be installed on his place. The fact can- 
not be overemphasized that money spent .in 
making the necessary surveys is a good 
investment and a guarantee against future 
disappointment. 


where 








Frost No Detriment 


Many farmers who would tile their land 
are deterred from doing so by the prevailing 
notion that frost will injure the tile and cause 

to crumble in a few years. Tile is known 
to have been in active service for over half 
a century, and is still in operation with the 
frost yearly pénetrating below the tile. The 
frost will- have no harmful. effect upon the 
tile as long as it. is. working, for, by the time 
that it has reached the tile, the surrounding 
ground will have dried out to such an extent 
that there is practically no expansion due to 
freezing. It is good practice, however, in 
northern climates to use a hard-burned 
tile, as: itz will stand the frost better. Very 


crops of clover and alsike. Prior to its use 
clovers did not come with such a welcome 
response as after the crops of peas were 
grown and turned down. 


It is important, I have found, that the. 


vines and peas should come to a close point 
of waturity before plowing under, as the 
nitrates form much more perfectly and 
become plant food for the coming crops. 
The nodular effect in our clay soils seems 
to be marvelous, leaving them loose and fri- 
able, ready for any and all crops that may 
follow. One particular case that seems 
worthy of mention was when I cut clover 
on June 20 and the first week of July, sowing 
cowpeas on the surface and plowing them 


_ under 4 inches deep, the ground being har- 


rowed and dragged. They were let grow 
until the first week in September, then turned 
under with a 6-inch furrow.. The: soil was 
thoroughly -.cOmpacted and prepared for 
wheat. The crop of wheat made 36 bushels 
an acre, and the stand of clover was excel- 
lent, and ever since that sojl has been won- 
derfully responsive in our rotation of crops. 





DRAINAGE WILL REDEEM THIS SPOT AND MAKE IT VALUABLE 


they hoped to be. Yet I do not wish to be 
understood as opposed to their use and that 
they are unworthy candidates -for further 
promotion. 

I am certain that earlier in our farm oper- 
ations we did get excellent results from the 
cowpea, but now, with our soils permanently 
improved, it is doubtful if it would pay to 
go after either of these plants as a basis of 
economic food supply. At least we are unable 
to figure a profit on some other less expen- 
sive crops. 


Early Cabbage and Cauliflower can be 
pushed by mixing hen manure in equal parts 
with dry sand or sawdust and putting a small 
handful where each plant is to be. Set and 
mix with the soil by two or three” strokes 
with a potato hook.—[I.'C. S. 


Asparagus Will Smile if given a liberal 
top-dressing of well-rotted manure and bone 
meal as soon 48 snow begins to disappear, 
or, if the bed is on a slope, just when the 
frost begins to disappear. 




































































Good Tools Make 
Good Workmen 


4 


Farmers! Increase the effici- 
ency of your men by giving 
them good tools. Don’t ex- 
pect raw hands to do as well 
with misfit tools as they would 
with well made, handy 


KEEN 


Farming Tools 


A workman is largely what his tool makes 


him. Theref 


lore, see that the hoes, forks, rakes, 


acythes, shovels, spades, garden forks, axes, 
manure hooks, potato hooks, and 
other hand tools which your men 
use bear the Keen Kutter trade+ 


mark 


One of the best Keen Kutter tools 


made is the Keen Kutter Drain Cleaner. 


For, 


from one piece best crucible 


steel, hardened and polished. Beveled 
for either pulling or pushing. Fitted 
with 6 foot Northern Ash handle. 


"The R 


ion of Quali Remains |, 


Long After the Price i 
Trademark Registered. =. ©. SIMMONS. 
If not at your dealer’s, write us. 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (Ine. ), St. Louls and New York, 8.4 





for Agricultural purposes only. 98% Pure 


Carbonate. 


50% Calcium Oxide. Bulletin 


325 shows purest in New York’State. Guar- 
anteed not to burn anything, to drill, and 


to dissolve in the soil at once. 


It is not a 


refuse or by-product. AGENTS WANTED. 
Caledonia Mari Co., Caledonia, N.Y. 





“THE 0 K GHAMPION SPRAYER 


ms rats at 
damage by blight 


CARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE FREE 
STaeaES, eaceemnias Poeig Seranice 
Champion Petato Machinery Co. 
159 @hieago Ave., Memmendé, Iné4. 


ERE LT 15 


Vif. — 
MAPROVED CLARK’S DOUBLE ACTION 
CUTAWAY HARROW 
most wonderful farm tool ever invented. 
barrowsin one. ‘Throws the dirt out, then 

in, leaving the land level and trae. 
A labor saver, a time saver, Por- 
fect center draft. Jointed Pole. 
Beware of imitations 
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very simple lines—a great 
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Te Fertilizer Materials 
Supply Co. 


80 Wall St., New York 


Solicit orders for complete Fertilizers 
made up to order for dealers, under their 
own brands. 


A full line of materials always on hand 
at reasonable prices. 


First-class materials for Home Mixing 
@ specialty. 

Ground Prepared Lime, both Carbonate 
and Sulphate. 


Spray 30 Acres a Day 


Potatoes, Small Fruits, Vines 


Spraying that counts. 6 rows at « time with fores to do 
work Tit. Foliage sprayed all over, under as well as 
on top. Perfection Sprayer is also great at orchard 
work. Spray trees > band. E : ee _ 160 

pressure with two nozzies ge’ » Btro 
tank, perf tation, absolatel 





, Write for Free Oatalog. 
‘ Don’t pay any sprayer 
till if comes. 
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Studying How to Fertitize 


F, W. ROCHELLE, MORRIS COUNTY, N J 


Twelve years ago I wanted a fer- 
tilizer for celery. Knowing that one 
of the largest and oldest firms car- 
ried a list of perhaps a dozen brands 
of fertilizer, I took up the catalog to 
look them up. I found two brands 
recommended for celery. One of the 
brands re¢ommended was about 2-4-8, 
the other 8-4-2. Both could not be 
right. If 2% of nitrogen was enough, 
then 8% was four times too much. 
If 8% was the right amount, then 2% 
was only a quarter enough. 

I sent for the literature of several 
fertilizer manufacturers and found a 
wide variation in the analyses of the 
different brands recommended for cel- 
ery and, in fact, for all crops. I 
therefore ordered nitrate of soda, 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash 
and proceeded to find out by experi- 
ment what was about the correct for- 
mula, and the amount of fertilizer 
that would grow the largest celery on 
my land. 

From all the formulas given in the 
fert! izer literature I figured out an 
average one, which I used as a tem- 
porary standard, and marked No 1. 
In No 21 increased the nitrogen 50%; 
in No 8 the phosphoric acid 50%; in 

» 4 the potash 50%; in No 5 the ni- 
trogen and phosphoric acid each 1%; 
in No 6 the nitrogen and potash each 
50%; in No 7 the phosphoric acid and 
Puiash each 50%. In another set I di- 
minished each element in turn 50%. 
In another set I increased each ele- 
ment in turn 100%. In another set I 
doubled, quadrupled, halved and in- 
creased eight times all the elements. 

Altogether, I used about 80 for- 
mulas. I marked off equal parts of 
the celery rows, leaving spaces be- 
tween, worked in the different 
amounts of fertilizer, and set and ir- 
rigated the plants. I cultivated all 
alike, and at the end of the season 
dug, trimmed, washed and weighed 
the celery on each plat, or piece.of 
row. 

On some of the plats the celery 
had been small and yellow all the 
season. On some it had been as 
large and vigorous as celery could 
grow. On some of the plats the 


iV; 
trimmed stalks averaged 2% ounce 
each. On others they averaged 1¢7 
ounces each, and all the way between, = 

It took a good deal of time ‘ 
cost some money to make these 
periments, but I learned pretty nears 
ly what the celery needs to grog” 
strong and healthy, and I have raiseg | 
many thousands of dollars’ worth of” 
celery plants since, all strong and = 
healthy, and have raised and sol@™ 
ever $800 worth of celery from an™ 
acre. It was costly, but it was one of) 
the best paying experiments I ever? 
made. , 

If a farmer is going to raise a cere ~ 
tain crop all his lifetime it will pay} 
him to spend quite a let of money, 4 
and gq to a good deal of trouble te” 
find out just what amount of fer" 
tilizer and what analysis will give” 
him the maximum crop on his land, * 
So with each main crop. that he” 
raises. 7" 

Wide Variation in Quantity Used 

Farmers sometimes use as little ag © 
100 or 200 pounds of low-grade ‘fer- | 
tiliger an acre. Some of the celery ~ 
growers at Sanford, Fla, use from 
two to three tons of. high-grade fer- 
tilizer an- acre: The .right amount ~ 
for every crop .is prebably between © 
these limits. The only way for each 
far-.er to know what is_ the right” 
amount for his crop and his land is 7 
to try it,. starting with a Dasic for- 
mula commonly recommended for the 
crop. : 

A large amount of commercial fer- 
tilizer dloné will. not: make a‘ big crop. 
G *-plewing; the use f- humus, ro- > 
tation’ of: crops, perfect preparation of) 
the seed“ bed; good seed, perfect--cul- 
tivation and ‘spraying, all have their | 
place andy must have their proper at-_ 
tention; but on miost land the right 
amounts of fhitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
potash, and sometimes lime, must be ~ 
added to insure 4 big crop. 

I buy nitrate of soda, dried blood, 7 
acid phosphate and muriate of pot- 
ash, and generally mix my own fer-~ 
tilizer; but after I have found out | 
what formula will give me the larg- 
est yield I sometimes buy mixed 
goods from a reliable company. 

The only way to distribute fer- 
tilizer evenly when broadcasting it is > 
to use a_ fertilizer distributer or a ¥ 
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A good deal of rice is grown in this country, 
In the past large quantities have been grown in the Carolinas 
It grows best in low alluvial 


leading. 
and Georgia. 
claimed swamps and stiff water lands. 
and irrigating contrivances must be arranged 
runs al] the way from March 15 to June 15. 


bushels are. seeded to the acre. 


give the land a good soaking, then withdrawn. 


Louisiana and Texas 


lands and in bordering Té- 
Good soil preparation is necessary 
for. The planting seasot 


As a rule, two to three” 


After being planted, water is turned on £0 


When the rice attains @ 


hight of 6 to 8 inches, water is turned on again, and as the rice plant® 


grow, the depth of the water is increased. 


This keeps the weeds down | 


and is just what the rice prent likes. As the harvest .season approachety’ — 
the water is withdrawn. The yield Varies from 20 to 40 bushels to the P 
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;  elly subsoil, 


wain drill. It should then be thor- 
hly harrowed into the soil. Only 
part of the nitrogen should be in 
“the form of nitrate of sodg. Dried 
blood. tankage, fish’ scrap or cotton- 
"seed meal should be used to form the 
= other part. 

On sandy~soil, with sandy or grav- 
a heavy rain will carry 
nitrate of soda below the reach of 
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Pull Weedy Tienes from the: poultry 








the plant roots and it will not get 
pack again. On clay soil there is not 
go much danger of its washing out. 
Irrigation water will sometimes carry 
ii entirely away from the plant roots, 
and if no organic nitrogen has been 
bysed the plants will turn very yellow 
and ‘stop growth until more nitrate is 
gupplied. The other elements will 
wot wash out. 


Raising Potatoes for Seed 


CYRUS T. FOX, PENNSYLVANIA 








It is estimated that the 1910 potato 
erop of the slate district of northern 
Berks and Lehigh counties brought 
the growers $850,000. The average 
price obtained in the fall months was 


§ cents a bushel, but since then 
there has been a drop té 45 cents and 
less. However,. the bulk of the crop 
was disposed of early, and some 
choice lots brought 55 and 60 cents. 
These prices were considered re- 


munerative. Nevertheless, many po- 
tato growers conceived the idea a year 
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The Uncle Sam Potato 


| @go of producing choice stock for 
‘seeding, and thus realizing a greater 
Profit than they would from common 
Market stock. Some cases of+remark- 
‘able success in that line recently came 
t light. 

Thomas P. Roth of Kernsville, by 
observing advanced methods, and giv- 


ing the crop proper cultivation, grow- 
irs the potatoes in hills 3 feet apart, 
Jobtained 1425 bushels from six acres, 


and sold 1200 bushels at 80 cents to 
=$1 a bushel, all-intended for planting. 
From two acfés of.the Green Moun- 
fain. variety he had a yield of 500 
bushels; from three acres of the Irish 
Cobbler 700 bushels, and from one 
acre of the Gold Cain 225 bushels. 
~ Henry W. Fusselman, a former 
“emmissioner of Lehigh county, had 
@m unusual experience with the crop 
/sfown near Trexlertown.. -Having in- 
» Malled an irrigation plant; and wa- 
Stered the crop judiciously, he grew 
| Potatoes of such size that it was dif- 
picult to find purchasers for “them. 
'The commission men said the house- 
| Wives and hotel keepers did not want 
such large potatoes. -They ran from 
to 25 to a bushel. Finally a New 
| York produce merchant, who heard 


» f Mr Fusselman’s big potatoes, made 


am offer for the entire lot at an in- 

> eased price, to be made use of for 

ow purposes in the restaurant win- 

# dows and afterward to do duty as 

» Mashed potatoes. Owing to the suc- 

©ess of last year’s crop, the potato 

r Sowers of northern Lehigh county 

will considerably increase the acre- 

/S€e this year, and some will plant 
» fom 50 to 100 acres each. 








» yard into the pot. But for goodness’ 











~ pluck them first! 
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Cultivating for Prize Corn 


HARRY B. HEBR, LANCASTER COUNTY, PA 





AS soon as the corn is nicely up, 
we begin cultivating with a two-horse 
riding cultivator, using very small 
shovels next the corn, running about 
2% inches, deep in middles. and shal- 
low next the corn, but careful to 
throw the loose soil close about the 
small corn, so as to cover and 
smother out all tiny weeds that may 
have sprouted by this time. 

Following this cultivating, we use 
about a 2%-inch shovel running 
deeper and flare the shovel next, the 
eorn, so as to throw more loose earth 
about the stalks, and continue culti- 
vating, turning the soil close up to 
the stalks till a ridge of about 6 
inches haS been formed, thus giving 
the stalk more charice to root, and 
protecting it from blowing over. The 
stalks by this time have formed 
joints, and break off very easily if 
brought in contact with the different 
parts of a double cultivator, and es- 
pecially in turning a two-horse team. 
So a very. good plan to break up the 
middles if they have been beaten 
down by rain is to use a single -har- 
row, running once to the row, and 
keeping far enough away as not to 
disturb or tear off the roots. 


Asparagus Is Profitable 


GEORGE J. FOSTER, ILLINOIS 








To prepare for. planting asparagus 
first plow deeply, then pulverize thor- 
oughly with disk and drag harrow, 
making the soil fine and loose. ._Plow 
out a furrow about 7 inches deep for 
each row you wish to set, making the 
furrows at least 4. feet apart. The 
plants should be set ini the bottom of 
these furrows) about 2 feet apart, care 
being taken that the plant is placed 
with the crown up, then fill the fur- 
rows about half full of earth, so that 
the plants will be covered 3 or 4 
inches with soil, which should be 
pressed down firmly upon them with 
the foot or hoe. 

After the plants have started to 
grow and are above ground a few 
inches, the furrows may be gradually 
fited in around them in hoeing and 
cultivating until the surface is level. 
Good, strong, well-grown, one-year- 
old plants are preferable for setting, 
although two-year-old plants are good 
if properly handled. Plants older 
than two years seldom prove satisfac- 
tory. 

Treatment the Second Season 

The second season,.as soon as the 
ground is dry enough to~« work in 
spring, it should be lightly plowed or 
thoroughiy harrowed with both disk 
and drag harrow, making the surface 
mellow and fine Continue the culti- 
vation throughout the growing season, 
but do r-t cut the young shoots the 
second year. The third year continue 
the cultivation and cut the shoots in- 
discriminately and chan up to June 
1. At this time leave the bed clean 
and free from weeds or grass to take 
care of itself until fall. Then after 
frost has killed the tops they should 
be cut off close. to the ground and 
burned, and the ground lightly plowed 
or disked’ again, After haying been 
thoroughly. worked it should be well 
covered with coarse. stable manure, 
the finer parts of which will be 
worked-into the soil the following 
spring, and the other or coarser parts 
can be removed. 

Asparagus is a gross feeder and will 
pay for immense amounts of fer- 
tilizers, both in the quantity and qual- 
ity of its shoots... Even after the as- 
paragus bed has become established 
care should. be taken not to tramp or 
pack the soil when wet, as this is 
sure to cause an injury that may prove 
permanent. 


Paraiysis—L. P., Pennsylvania, has 
a young brood sew due to farrow in 
e few days that refuses food and is 
unable to use her hind legs. This is 
a form of paralysis caused by. the 
separation of the Benge or hip bones 
at the time of gi birth to young. 
There is nothing wo be done except 
to make her comfortable and see that 
she gets enotgh’to eat. After the pigs 
come she shou a soon. get. on “her feet, 
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FARMING 
Raise Squashes for the Table 


FRANCIS C. KINER, ILLINOIS 


A number of'squashes do.well in our 
locality. The summer Crookneck and 
the Fordhook are both very fine for 
summer use. The Boston Marrow and 
the Hubbard are also very good 
squashes with us, but the squash that 
we like best. is the New Hester. It 
ripens early in the fall, and is the 
best for general purposes. It is finely 
flavored and sweet and makes good 
pies, When steamed or baked it is 
as good as any sweet potato. 

The Essex Hybrid is another very 
fine squash. It is. fine. grained, very 
sweet, and one of the best keepers for 
winter. These squashes are all good 
keepers and stand the drouth pretty 
well. 

We also raise what we call the sweet 
pumpkin. I do not know of any other 
name for it. The seed came from 
Pennsylvania. When ripe the skin is 
hard, its color is a rich cream, the 
flesh is a reddish orange. It is fine 
grained and very sweet and desirable 
for household purposes. The best 
attribute is that the bugs do not 
bother it at all. So when other crops 
fail we always have the sweet pump- 
kins to fail back on. It grows 
middjing large and keeps pretty well 
in a dry place. We al\v/ays use the 
large ones for stock, keeping only the 
ripest and best ones for table use. 

We have always had the best success 
by planting squash and pumpkin seed 
in a piece of new, soddy ground 
though they will do well im any rich 
land. They generally grow well if 
planted around the edge of an old 
strawstack bottom. It is not so much 
the place where they are grown as it 
is the bugs that influehce our squash 
crop. 

Here in Illinois we generally plant 
the seed right after~corn planting, 
which is from the tenth until the 
middle of May, or after all danger of 
frost is past. It is a very good plan to 
put eight or 10 seeds in a hill so that 


there will be some for the bugs. Put 
the hills not more than 6 or 7 
feet apart each way; there will not 


be any too many plants on the field 
when the bugs get through with them.. 
Keep down all the’ weeds and hoe 
often, drawing the soil slightly up 
tio the roots until the plants begin to 
make runners. 
“ We have used many different kinds 
of bug destroying medicines, but the 
most of them killed. the vines. The 
only thing that we have had any 
success with is land plaster. Ite use 
should be begun as soon as the young 
plants appear above the ground. The 
best time to apply it is early in the 
morning, when the leaves are still wet 
with the dew. The plaster should be 
sprinkled thinly on the leaves and 
on the ground around the’roots of the 
plants. It is a good plan to look 
them over very often and sprinkle 
them again should. the wind blow it 
away or the rain wash it off. After 
the plants get several pairs of leaves 
they grow faster and the insects do not 
bother the vines so much. 


Splendid Late Strawberry—I have 
grown Fremont Williams three years, 
and it is the best late strawberry that 
I know of. It is as late as Gandy, or 
even better. It was not damaged by 
tue late freeze last spring. . The fruit 
buds do not show up until very late 
in*the season. Berries average large, 
with a bright, red color, are smooth 
and nearly round*in shape. It stood 
the drouth of last season well, and 
was one of the paying varieties for 
tue freak season of 1910.—[{H. B. 
Blackman, Richland County, Wis. 








Garden Profit from Poultry—Nearly 
everyone who has a vegetable garden 
is afraid.to allow his poultry to roam 
at will because the crops might suf- 
fer. This is certainly true in early 
spring’ when the plants are small. 
But there.comes a time when poultry 
can be turned ioose without serious 
damage and with much ‘profit. This 
is when ‘the plants are large enougn 
not to. be. injured. ats Foes. 
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Dont Carry Water 


after you have’ 
once pumped it. 
Throw away the 
obsolete wooden 
pump. Install] one 
to force the water 
where you want it. 

















they are always 
ready to throw a 










We’ make mi W for every 
Cnatoment. rite ron our 


ater for the Home” 
It.is full of qeaeenticp 
on the subject, 

The Goulds Mfg. 

67 W. Fall Street 
Seneca Falls, ¥.¥. | 





Fastest Hay Press 
2'/2 Tons Per Hour 


Greater capacity is guaranteed in all Spencer 

Pressés, The guarantee with our Alligator 

Press says “22 tons in 10hours or 90 Bey, * La 

feed capacity—smooth and compact es, UB 

form in size. Load ig to weight Eee — 
are money 






















ONION SFE OF THE HIGHEST 
GERMINATION 
ae, Penvers, aS. nag anne Danvers, Australiat?) 
Wethersfield, shor, Hie" As +5 jee ~e 
Onto Sera zener Yellow Danvers, Eastern 
Grown, ~ $2.00 bush 


Write for Catalog’ ana Free trial pkt, of New Enk- 


huizen yer Cabbage 
J. AUG. DRAKE, Seedeman 
110 Main Street, . Chester, N, bad 





Bend for fine, free book, all about ligh 
Dedd System of protection, Installed with bind 
antes of money refunded or Gamage’ made 
ra _— fey insurance com 


a may be to too yl Cy LE a 
DODD & STRUTHERS, 4016th Ave., Deg Moines, la. 
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picture shows a few “MIFCo” 
nails that have been in service for 


, "These shingle nails have been exposed to 
aalt air, to rain and frost and snow, till the 
wooden shingles have become badly retted. 


But not one of heavy zine coated nails 


these 
eusted. Not one broke off, he > geen 
out 


the wea’ beneath until pu 
by force. 

That most of these nails were bent in draw- 
ing, proves that ‘“ MIFCo” nails do not 
rust and enlarge the nail nail hole, choremanment 
lift them, that they outlast the Sr 

We have other owners’ stories 
vincing as Mr. Harding’s. We have“ MIFCo™ 

m more 20 other roofs almest 
as old as these illustrated. 

Farmers, architects and builders will ge 
that such nails will insure the life of 
roofs, fences and all outdoor. work. 
economy to use them. 

If your dealer isn’t supplied with “MIFCo” 
heavy zine coated nails rite us for booklet 

dealer’s name. 


It is 
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tn ene 


SOG E> oe nen naneereeyime 


awe 


aoa 
(Roofs That Never Wear Out) 
112 Clark @treet, Granvitio, N. Y. 














HORTICULTURAL PRACTICE 


Advance in Spraying Science 


The one-spray method in' the con- 
trol of the codling moth and the 
plum curculio is the title of the bul- 
letin recently issued by the bureau 
of entomology of the United States 
department of agriculture giving a 
preliminary report upon the  one- 
spraf method. This method consists 
of making one application of insec- 
ticide following the dropping of the 
petals so that it will result in the 
practical extermination of the first 
brood of larve, subsequent treat- 
ments, therefore, being unnecessary. 
This method of spraying has come 
into considerdble use in the North- 
west, following the investigation of 
Dr EB. D. Ball and Prof A. L. Belan- 
der of Washington, and-its applicabil- 
ity for the control of the codling 
moth under eastern conditions: has 
been strongly urged. 

It is not within the scope of the 
present paper, says the bulletin, to 
review the present status of the one- 
spray method... On the whole, how- 
ever, it has appeared to the writer 
from his study of the experiment thus 
far reported as bearing directly upon 
the control of the codling. moth that 
most of these have been more or less 
inconclusive, as not having fully met 
the conditions stated to be essential 
for successful one-spray work. The 
indispensable requisite is stated to 
be the placing of the necessary poi- 
son in the inner calyx cup. 


Place Poison tin Calyx Cup 


The observation of Dr Ball led him 
to believe the great majority of cod- 
ling moth larve, in seeking entrance 
to the calyx cup of the apple, enter 
through the lower calyx cup and 
would thus mostly eseape destruction 
unless the poisan were ‘there placed. 
Other investigations have shown, no- 
tably those of Prof Slingerland, that 
codling moth larv@ feed on the outer 
ealyx cup, and the results which have 
been obtained from mixed s-rays in 
the east during the past 25 years, 
filling mostly only the outer calyx 
ev. have been much more favorable 
than would be expected were it the 
rule that the feeding occurs princi- 
pally on the inner cup. 

The stamen bars form a dome or 
shield over the cavity below, and the 
poison is best forced through these 
bars by coarse, forceful sprays, as 
from a bordeaux nozzle, and with a 
pump ~ressure of 175 to 200 pounds 
or more. The use of an elbow or 
erook between a rod and. nozzle to 
incline the nozzle at an angle from 
30 to 45 degrees from the spray rods 
permits a better direeting of_ the 
spray downward, and even in the 
case of small trees it is recommend- 
ed to spray from a platform on a 
wagon. The employment of a close 
nozzle and.a high pressure uses a 
large amount of poison solution be- 
fore the trees are properly sprayed, 
literally drenching the trees. 


Efficiency of One Spray 


This suitable treatment, made just 
after the falling of the petals, in the 
experience of Prof Belander, has been 
sufficient to keep the codling moth 
under complete control. Dr Ball, 
however, inclines to two early treat- 
ments, the second being given before 
the calyx lobe entirely closes, with- 
i 10 days after the falling of the 
petals. At the time of this latter 
treatment the stamen bars have be- 
come more or less shriveled and 
more readily permit the entrance of 
the spray into the inner calyx cup. 
In summing up his experiments he 
says: The first early. spray is best, 
the second is nearly as good, and the 
third is of little value. Two early 
driving sprays will kill an average 

90% of the first brood of worms. 
Sufficient poison is retained (in the 
calyx cup) from the early spraying 
to kill an average of 74% of the sec- 
ond brood of worms. Two early 
sprayings correctly applied are worth 
from 6 to 16 times as much as-three 
late ones. 

In concluding the bulletin, it is stat- 
ed the: data presented coveriag one 
season’s work in three states, Arkan- 
Sas, Virginia and Michigan, show sat- 


isfactoryeresults may. be obtained by 
the one-spray method, in so far as 
the contro] of the codling moth and 
plum curculio is concerned, although 
further experimentation will be 
necessary before final conclusions can 
be reached. Sight must not be lost, 
however, of the fact of the necessity 
under eastern-conditions of making 
applications of bordeaux or other 
fungicide for the control of fungous 
diseases. So in effect one-spray meth- 
od under present practices cannot be 
recommended to orchardists in 
regions where fungous troubles re- 
quire treatment. 


Much Cheap Land Available 


RB. B, SULEIVAN, DINWIDDIE COUNTY, VA 





One of the chief hindrances in the 
development of this section of the 
middle south is that too many of the 
farms are too large. I recently moved 
from a county in North Carolina, 
where farms are small, where almost 
every farmer owns his own farm. 
There telephones, rural free delivery, 
good schools, churches and the best 
of social advantage is the lot of all. 
But land is high. 


Here land is cheap, and yet there is. 


a bigger per cent of landless and 
homeless’ people here than where I 
came from. And one acre in the 
county of North Carolina I came from 
will pay for six acres here. _.What is 
needed here is more men to own the 
land. When one owns his own farm 
he will naturally take more interest 
in its development than if only leased 
or rented. I see a great future for 
this section. People are coming in. 
Time is not far off when the land will 
be divided into smaller farms. We 
have telephones already, good schools, 
but rather far’ between, churches and 
intelligent’ people. I bought myself 
“land poor” to begin with, but did it 
for sake of the children. Here is the 
place for parents to get good, fertile 
lands cheap, if they want to leave 
lands for their children. A noted 
writer on intensive farming said; “One 
hundred acres of land is a calamity to 
any farmer.” I believe in intensive 
farming. But I’m so constituted that 
I should like to leave a “calamity” 
to each one of my half dozen children. 


=o 


The best land for apples in this sec- 
tion is such as has been cultivated and 
plowed regularly for two years, at 
least. It should receive a dressing of 
about 12 tons stable manure every 
three years. Unslaked lime should 
also be applied every four years at the 
rate of about 30 bushels to the acre. 
About 600 pounds to the acre of a 
commercial fcrtilizer, 8% nitrogen, 
10% phosphorus and 7% potash, are 
also advisable. My, orchard has done 
best when intercropped with some 
such legume as crimson or common 
clever or cowpeas sown about mid- 
summer. During the early part of the 
season it.is kept cultivated. Apples 





throughout this section do best on- 


well-drained, clay loam, So started 
they attain a better color and 
size than on lighter soils.—[Abram 
Weaver, Somerset County, Pa. 


Book-on Cauliflower—W. J. De S., 
New York: If you plan to grow cauli- 
flower for market you should read C. 
L. Allen’s book on Cabbage, Cauli- 
flower and Allied Vegetables. This 
took is a practical treatise on all of 
the pfants closely related to cauli- 
flower, and is the only one of its kind 
which treats the crop from an Amer- 
ican standpoint. It goes into the 
requirements of the plants, the meth- 
ods .of cultivation and general man- 
agement of the crop from seeding to 
harvest. It will be sent postpaid for 
50 cents by Orange Jud@ company of 
New York city. 

Depth to Plant Potatoes—Experi- 
ments were conducted at the Wilis- 
ton (N D) substation on the depth to 
plant potatoes. Those planted at a 
depth of 4 and 8 in¢hes gave an equal 
yield.. In the, experiment as to dis- 
tance apart to plant the highest yield 
186.2 bushels, were secured by plant- 
ing in rows 2 feet apart and hiils 9 
inches apart in row. With irrigation 
the yield at potatoes was increased 
40 bushels, 








COFFEE CONGESTION 
Causes a Variety of Ails, 


A happy old lady in Wisconsin 

“During the time I was a coff 
drinker I was subject to. sick heg 
aches, sometimes lasting 2 or 3 q 
totally unfitting me for anything, 

“To this affliction Was added, sq 
years ago, a trouble with my 
that was very painful, accompay 
by a smothering sensation and faj 
ness. 

‘Dyspepsia, also, came to make ; 
harder to bear. I took all sorts gm 
patent medicines, but none of them! 
helped me for any length of time. 

“The doctors frequently told 
that coffee was not good for me; 
without coffee I felt as if I had 
breakfast. I finally decided about # 
years ago to abandon the use of cofs 
fee entirely, and as I had read @ 
great deal about Postum I concludes 
to try that for a breakfast beverage” 

“I liked the taste of it and was pars= 
ticularly pleased to notice that it dig 
not ‘come up’ as coffee used to. 
bad spells with my heart grew legs 
and less frequent, and finally ceased) 
altogether, amd I have not had any 
attack of sick headache for more 
than a year. My digestion is good 
too, and I am thankful that I am onegs 
more @ healthy woman. I know my) 
wonderful restoration to health ; 
from quitting coffee and using Pogs- 
tum.” Name given by the Postums 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich, : 

“There’s a reason,” and it is this# 
Coffee has a direct action on the liver, 
with some people, and causes partial) 
congestion of that organ, preventing® 
the natural outlet of the secretiong= 
Then- may follow biliousness, sallow” 
skin, headaches, constipation and) 
finally a change of the blood cor) 
puscles and nervous prostration. oq 

Read the little book, “The Road to | 
Wellville, ”* in pkgs. “There's a Rea-5 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new” 
one appears from time to time. a 
are — true, and full of human’ 





Figure on}! 
Painting 

This Spring = 

A second short flax 

crop keeps linseed oll” 

up, but the increase ii — 

price in pure white lead 

paint is net so great a 
you may fear. : 
Get at your dealer's, 

the cost of 100 pov 
of ‘Dutch Boy Painte™s 

White Lead, 4 gals. pure 

linseed oil, 1 gal. tar-— 
pentine, 1 pint turpentine diler—this makes: 
8 gations of old-fashioned paint. = 
t. 


pare this cost, pest by the gallon ort 
aie. +) = in ee seen to pay for paint. — 
eae itference 


‘ae 


= Lay that 
can’t teen ee rr off oF polo 


thi exc 
Lead. Write . 4 free “ Dutch Bor’ Pi Hales No 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANTS 
Offices in the follrwing etties: 
New York Beston> Buffalo 
Cincinaati ig eed St. Louis 
San Franci: 
(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co,, 
Philadeipbia) 
(National Lead and. Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh ) 


ANNE 


SAVE HALF You 
Paint Bills 


By usi ng. INGERSOLL PAINT — pre 
best by 66 years’ use. It will Lal 
Pat aint endorsed by the “ Grat 
n all colors—for all purposes. 
DELIVERED PREE, 

Prom the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Pritt 
recy a PAINT BOOK — FR 
$y nrg Ba and Epioting a put 
a a ACTS i ai 

Can ave you money. 


0. W. tngersoll, 269 Plymouth St, Grookiys, #-¥ 


SEF OUR GUARANTEE | 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE _& 











Selling Farm Products 


[From Page 622. 
has something 


> farmer a fair 


getting a parcel 


transportation, 


in this country. 


think the soil under present treatment 


ne had experience i 


crop to turn under. 
for that purpose? 

along the roadsid 
It does not seem.to be 


I often see it grow- 


should be seeded 


all kinds of live sto 


1 should be used of the vetches 


seeded in connection with it. ¢ 
> the crop has ne‘ 


bacteria to secure 
f artificial inocula- 


fully established. The same condi- 
tions hold as with clover or alfalfa. 
The land must not be acid, and, 
therefore, lime is desirable. . This 
crop ordinarily goes by the name of 
hairy vetch. 

The other crop, Sweet clover, is a 
strong, vigorous growing biennial. It 
is a member of the clover family and 
is very hardy. It is most commonly 
seen along roadsides. It is believed 
to maintain itself in soils too poor to 
sustain other species of the clover 
family. Being a legume, it has much 
power to renovate soils. It is not 
a hay or pasture crop. My friend 
Davis in Ohio is using sweet clover 
as a renovating crop in his large ap- 
ple orchards. He uses about 15 
pounds of seed to the acre and gives 
thorough preparation to the land. 
He is using the crop to subsoil the 
ground, and when it performs this 
work the crop will be plowed under 
to add vegetable matter and humus. 
I look for sweet clover to have a 
place of its own in many kinds of 
farming, particularly in those old 
lands that are dead, hard and life- 
less. When given a reasonable chance 
it will rescue these and bring them 
back to good productive power.— 
(Cc. W. B. 


>. 





Favus—H. P. 8., Pennsylvania, has 
a cow and calf that have been af- 
fected with a skin disease for nearly 
a year. The trouble is located mostly 
on the neck, and is shown by loss of 
hair and the production of large 
amounts of a yellowish dandruff-like 
substance on the skin. I have exam- 
ined the sample of combings under 
the microscope and am satisfied that 
the trouble is favus, caused by a 
vegetable parasite. The most effective 
treatment is to clip, or better, shave 
off the hair, scrub thoroughly with 
soft soapsuds, and when dry apply 
tincture of iodine with a stiff brush. 
Apply this treatment twice a week 
for three weeks. To be sure of good 
results, the woodwork of stall that 
cannot be whitewashed should be 
well scrubbed with some disinfectant. 
Stable walls and posts where animals 
rub should be given a coat of strong 
lime whitewash. 













“ALL ABOUT THE FARM 





After you have tried out the smaller 
car and want something better, bigger, more powerful 
and with that exquisite finish that only the high-grade 


motor car possesses 


The 


will fill this craving for the utmost in automobile value. 
. And it is built bya Company who thoroughly believes 
that a sale is never finished while the car is in com- 
mission. A post card brings our catalog—the most 
complete description of a motor car that is issued. 












Car 


Knox Automobile Company } Springfield, Mass. 




















Catalog Department 

























CORN THAT FOLLOWED VETCH 


of Indiana corn shows what systematic effort in soil im- 
3 AE will accomplish. -A few years ago this land would not grow 
= @ cornstalk more than 4 feet high. 

During the last three years the zialde aye” been 72, 90. and 85 
The stalks are This 


ge was brought about.by musing; AAT sp on a@ soil 


shels respectively. 


The yield was around 20 bushels per- 
0 to 12. feét high: 
restorer. 











SEED POTATOES 
SOLD OUT 


All varieties except IRISH COBBLERS, 
BOVEES, GREEN MOUNTAINS, 
CARMANS, RALEIGHS and 
GOLD COINS 


Special Prices to Close Out—Single barrel, $3.00 
4 barrels for $10.00: 10-barrel lots or over, $2.2 

per barrel, or $2.10 per sack. Quotations for im- 
mediate acceptance. Mail orderat once. Address 











DIBBLE’S 


Mammoth Yellow Flint 


DIBBLE’S 


Early Yellow Deat 


DIBBLE’S 


Improved Leaming 
Pedigree Seed Testing 


es 8% 


2,000 bushels Seed Oats left 


but going fast 


Samples and Catalog Free 





EDWARD F. DIBBLE, Seedgrower, Box A, Honeoye Falls, N.Y. 











Watson OSPRAYMO 
High Pressure Potato 


ever damages foliage, but al ways reaches bugs, worms, and 
bo nee insects. Has all Utnprovemente,”"ndjusta ble 


wheel width, pw and 2 vereease instantly regulated ity 80 to 40 
tion book si 


acres a day. Lenier, fori Send for instruc 


famous Garfie) $a ee re rayers. 
aay MP OO. 10 Eleventh St, Elmira, N. ¥.” 


Sprayer 
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howing the 

















Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimm 


meets ever 
what you want and prices. JO 


; TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE®:::- Ria ay 5 
creases the value: Acres of swampy land reclaimed and 
Tile by We also mak here 


Sai habs se RTI 


70 Thue aves 





aonings, ‘canes, buaey"tope care 
ART’ 


ny Leow material: 
UTOMATI: 


















Seed Corn 


Full Stock Still on Hand 

































re. ea ~ 
eC Y 
SS apee 


eee 





Pager Blled,from cover to cover with gon- 
nme oy Wereah and Saddle Rieoees 251 illus 
cus a meng in Rog rms 138 Fy Vehicles, 74 de- 

os in ness; biggest ever ited 
is line. Don't miss sending for it! sits 
ward Direct from. 


Road Trial — 
Delivery —Two Years’ Guarantee 
ere oane we Ls Agee of vehicle, just get the 1011 
compare Murray Prins witb 
rs. Costs you 
. You mightas well have 
book in your home, , 
The Wilber H. 
Murray M’f’gCo, 
301 5th St, 
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Profit en 100,000 


Old Trustys 


Johnson onge tell you to sure 
eagle name this time for his 1911 price— 





i an $10 for Old Trusty, freight prepaid 

rt tact of Rockies)—based on 100,000 capacity 
7 ‘and only 7% profit. 

My 1911 Book Tells You 

© 30, 60 or 90 days’ trial. Remember baer aed 





° 
aiee on Old Trusty, Covered with as' 
with 


or better hatches guar- 
Simple and sure. 














| markets only 
| period 


Pullets for Next Winter 


| MRS L, B. CHOATE, JOHNSON COUNTY, ILL 


The foundation for success in get- 
ting lots of eggs next winter must be 
laid now. I find early hatched pul- 
iets, well developed when cold weather 

| in, do the best winter laying if 

I have no promising chicks on hand 

at this season I get busy at once. Pul- 
lets of the medium sized or large 
| breeds should certainly be hatched 
| out before the close of April. and 
| those of the smaller breeds, like the 
| Leghorns, no later than the middle 
of May. Remember the times given 
are when the chicks should be 
hatched, not when the eggs should be 
set. This is a matter to which special 
attention may be called just now,: for 

| it surely is one of the most important, 
and there is little time left for action 

| if the biggest profit is to be made. 
If hens persist in not becoming 

b »ody I don’t hesitate, but at once 

secure a small incubator that holds 

100 or more eggs. There is no doubt 

that this would be a profitable move 

for every farmer’s wife. By hatching 
as many pullets possible at about 
| the same time they will all be of the 
| same age. When winter'sets in they 
| may all be housed and fed alike, and 
| by being uniform in all respects will 
save a great deal of work and worry 

When one has to depend entirely 
upon hens to do the hatching he can 
seldom get out a large number of 
pullets at the same time Some may 
be too early and require extra 
during cold weather in the spring, or 
most of them will be too late and not 
be enough ‘to lay when winter 
comes. 

I sell all or at least the largest part 
of the cockerels as soon as they may 
be marketed, since this is more prof- 
itable than holding them until winter. 
It also gives the pullets more room in 


as 


care 


old 


which to develop. If every farmer's 
wife had an incubator so as to get the 
chicks hatched early she would gain 
more than from setting her hens 


> 





Catering to Summer Boarders 


0. F. SAMPSON, DELAWARE COUNTY, WN Y 


reasons why 





One of the the poultry 


industry has not progressed along 
the line of greater profits, I believe, 
is because we have been looking to 


our cities or to consumers miles away 


for our increased prices, at the same 
time leaving the home fields -un- 
worked. A new avenue for disposing 


of poultry and eggs has developed in 
this section. It promises to become a 
feature in poultrydom very The 
summer boarding house ‘business in 
this section is increasing every year 
and the demand for poultry and eggs 
is growing with it. Some boarding 
houses are really apartment hotels, 
with accommodations for 200-or. even 
more guests. These are the ones that 
Bive the poultry industry the smile 
that won’t come off from>May t -to 
about October 1. . Their only draw- 
back is that they are open as poultry 
a short time. - But this 
is while the poultryman usu- 
ally receiv.s the least for his produce. 

Last season one man in this section 
bought eggs and poultry for three 
large boarding houses. He secured 
én average of over 300 dozen eggs a 
day and paid 30 cents a dozen at the 


soon. 























0h Lilet 8.” 


a ie | 


| supply 


| round. - 


door for ordinary fresh, clean eggs. 
Formerly many of these eggs were 
sold -to local dealers or sorted and 
the best shipped to New York, while 


| the poorer grades were sold for what 


the local markets paid. While this 
| man was buying at 30 cents the local 
markets were paying 26, and, of 
course, not getting so many. 


There was a falling off in the egg 
last summer, but. this buyer 
said he was. getting more eggs than 
the year previous. This is readily ac- 
counted for by his higher price, and 
also because farmers could deal with 
him direct. The local dealer’s price 
of 26 cents is poor competition, even 


though some of the . dealers argue 
that they are entitled to the egg 
patronage , because they: buy, the, year 


This' ‘argument’ does‘ not‘ ap- 
peal*to me as strongly as the 30-cent 


, 


THE POULTRY YARD 


proposition. I see no reason why a 
producer should be under any obliga- 
tion te a‘déaler-when this dealer will 
not pay him as good a orice as an- 
other man. - I-look upon the boarding 
houses, then, as a mighty good thing 
for the poultry industry. if it were 
not. for them and for some other 
good markets. that the few local deal- 


ers. have, the regular egg prices would 
be about 25° cents instead of 30. 


These boarding houses have also 
been paying 20 cents a pound for 
young stock ahd 30 cents for older 
fowls—prices above the Jocal level. 
Here is the strong feature; producers 
receive more nearly their fair share 
of the final price. Another advantage 
is that city guests in the country get 
fresh, clean, ordinary eggs and poul- 
try for less than they pay at home, 
and they are thus willing use 
larger quantities. 

People from 
value of good, 
for food by using them 
country. This trade increasing 
every season and the competition is 
of great good to the producer. More 
guests are coming to our hills every 
year, and as they learn to order di- 
rectly, the quantity of eggs and poul- 
try shipped to the city during the 
boarding season will ultimately be 
searcely noticeable. Doubtless the ef- 
fect upon the New York quotations 
will be to raise prices, and probably 
larger supplies will have to be 
shipped in from a distance. At any 
rate, around boarding house resorts 
prices during the past two years have 
too good to warrant our ship- 
New York. 


to 


the city learn the 
fresh eggs and poultry 
while in the 


is 


been 
ping to 





Common Sense Poultry Keeping 
D. PATTEN, NEWPORT COUNTY, B I 





We went into the winter with clése 
to 1000 hens housed on the colony 
plan, 25 to 50 to a house. The houses 
were in poor shape, cracks open, sash 
in many cases gone. It was an unfor- 
tunate state of affairs, but we had 
no time to repair things. Yet no hens 
ever wintered better. They have kept 
in rugged health, and have laid well, 
in spite of the hard weather to which 
they have been altogether exposed. 
Other winters we have been fussy 
about freedom from drafts and damp- 
ness and cold at night, and all the 
time we have had to watch closely 
for the beginnings of roup. We 
haven’t seen a sign of it for months. 
The houses are now being put into 
shape, but it is for the looks of things 


alone. One thing our experience with 
hens has taught us thoroughly, and 
that is, fresh air all the time. 


We have always fed cooked mash, 
in addition, of course, to the whole 
grains. About Christmas our cook- 
house burned down For a time we 
wet the mash with-cold water from 
the cistern. This change made no 
difference whatéver:-in the egg yield. 
After a time we adopted dry mash. 
Not only did this do away with all 
the trouble; labor and risk conse- 
quent upon. cooking, but it made an- 
other egg basket - necessary right 
away, and seems to have bettered the 
health of the flock. At least,-there 
have been fewer losses caused by the 
breakdown of the digestive system, a 
sure source of trouble under the wet 
feed system. Of course, we cannot 
put our experience into scientific 
form, but we have proved to our own 
satisfaction the superiority of “dry 
mash. We are mixing the grains our- 
selves, not. only to nrake it cheaper, 
but also to know just’ what we are 
feeding. .We are trying to’ get-at. the 
right mixture, which must. vary some- 
what with. the season. We have been 
putting the feed around in boxes with 
lathes nailéd over the top to prevent 
scratching, but are now making larg- 
er, more durable hoppers. When one 
of these is in every house we. will 
have to feed up only twice a. week. 


One of the very greatest, in fact, 
the greatest gain that.we are making 
with this system is the reduced labor. 
That is something which we have to 
strive, for , endlessly. .Farmers) who 
have to wring their living out of the 
soil must go into the market’ with city# 


men owning local estafes, 


men whee 
want help when they want it, and_ 
don’t care what they pay. One Nee” 


Yorker who summers here gives $2 a. 
day for nine hours, and-any man j | 
the day ona. 


& position to work by 
get $1.75. - A.decent month man sets’ 
at least $25 during the season. 


is some trash that can be had for $2) 2 


a month. 
‘man was lucky 
asks above $30, 


Ten years ago 
to get $15; 
ahd gets it, 





Distribution of Storage Eggs 


Much interest has been manifested 
over the question of the length of time 
eggs should remain in cold storage 
The bill of Senator Heyburn provideg 
that eggs may not remain in cold stor. 
age more than three months. Here 
are some figures covering the season 
1909-10, showing movement of nearly 
300,000 cases of eggs in the warehouse 
of the Merchan efrigerating com- 
pany of Jersey ‘Cit¥. Eggs began ‘te 
go into storage in April to the tune of 
85,000 cases, followed by 75,000 in May 
and 54,000 cases in June. Thence very 
few were received, less than 10,000 in 
July, dwindling to 1200 in October. 

Withdrawals from store to place on 
the market did not begin in earnest 
until August, when 10,000 cases went 
out. This was followed during the 
next six months (stated in round thou- 
sands), 22 in September, 33 in October, 
then 61, 71, 39; and firally 32,000 cases 
in February, closing out the stocks. It 
will be seen from these figures that 
the heaviest withdrawals were in No- 
vember and December; yet a good 
many remained over the first of the 
year. During the season under -e- 
view, out of 116,000 packages of poul- 
try and meats (chiefly poultry), De- 
cember and January were the heaviest 
months for receipts, while deliveries 
were distributed with a fair degree of 
evenness through the winter and 
spring months of February to June, 
inclusive. 


To Improve the Egg Market 





A campaign -to improve market 
eggs will be pushed in the west this 
spring and summer. The national 
department of agriculture will co-op- 
erate with state authorities and buy- 
ers, especially in Kansas, to educate 
farmers in proper methods of gath- 
ering, handling and marketing eggs. 
The “loss-off” system of buying will 
be more firmly -established through 
this co-operation. By this method 
only good eggs are patd for. Pre- 
liminary work done last’ year proved 
highly successful. The plan is to pre- 
vent the enormoiis cash losses to 
farmers and buyers, because of 
spoiled or deteriorated eggs. 

Nothing could be better calculated 
to improve egg: marketing. The “loss- 
off” plan is-the onl¥ safe way of buy- 
ing. It is; fair’to the farmer, to the 
buyer, to the final consumer. Farm- 
ers will benefit because they can se- 
cure several cents a dozen more than 
by ‘the ‘case count plan. Egg buyers 
ean. afford. to pay this because they 
need not calculate on losses due te 
spoiled é¢ggs. The general public will 
benefit because it can secure fresher. 
better eggs. Though begun only last 
year, the movement has already 
spread to states adjacent to Kansas. 
It deserves to become national. Some 
people urge the loss-off system as the 
only légal method of buying. In our 
opinion, legislation is not necessary, 
b cause when egg producers and han- 


diers learn its superiority they ‘will - 


not want to practice a less profitable 
system. The department deserves the 
heartiest support in this work. 


Keep Nests Clean—It is important 
to keep nests and nest boxes in g0 
condition, for if this is not done they 
may become breeding places for lice 
and mites, especially during the sum- 
mer, when the heat helps to increase 
their number rapidly. 








Good Roads Are Not Nesded nearly | 


so much as better roads. 
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Picking Out Good Dairy Cows 


There were some strong addresses 
at the recent annual session of the 
Vermont dairymen’s association. That 
of Prof Cook of New York on The 
dairy type was especially well re- 
ceived. A cow from the university 
stables was brought on-the platform 
and the discussion thoroughly illus- 
trated. The speaker opened his ad- 
dress with the statement that there 
are different opinions as to the ideal 
type of a good cow Not all good 
cows would be of the same conforma- 
tion of the one selected for the dem- 
onstration. After an experience of a 
lifetime, Prof Cook believes.the only 
sure way to tell-a good cow is to 
bring out the scales and Babcock test. 

One cow that came pretty near be- 
ing eligible for the booby prize had 
to her credit "00 pounds butter for 
the year. Prof Cook mentioned this 
to show how impossible it is to judge 
a cow entirely on her looks. As a 
man looks the dair} ow in the face, 
she should show a good head and a 
fine eye, not too prominent, The lips 
should be strorig and the nostrils 
large, with good openings. Strong 
lips indicate good digestion and good 
nostrils indicate lung power. The 
eow should be wide betwéen the front 
legs and have a good length of body. 
My experience is, a good dairy cow 
has good, heavy shoulders, not beefy, 
for, in fact, there should not be a bit 


of fat on a dairy cov 


The Udder and Milk Veins 

The ribs should be far apart. The 
mammary veins do not always indi- 
eate what the cow will produce, but 
they come’ pretty clos Milk veins 
should be prominent and many of 
them. ThiS indicates a good blood 
tirculation.. Contrary to the impres- 
sion of many, there is no milk in the 
milk veins..- They are filled with 
blood returning from the udder to 





I always like large milk 
I like to see milk 


the heart. 
wells or openings. 
veins on the udder. 

The skin of the animal should be 
loose, and snap back when released. 
Wetch out for a thin-skin, papery 
hide; such an animal is likely to have 
poor digestion and unable to re- 
produce herself. I never saw a hide 
too thick if it snapped back on quick 
release. I do not want a thin, small 
tail, and do not take much stock in 
an extra long one. Many make a sad 
mistake in feeding cows~too heavily 
before they freshen. They should be 
placed on a diet two weeks before 
parturition. It is a terrible shock to 
the cow when the blood flows from 
the fetus to the udder. 

Use great care in selecting bulls to 
head the herd. The bull should have 
the opposite conformation -of the 
dairy cow. If he has thin, peaked 
hams his heifers will be sure to have 
the same. As to the cow’s udder, 
} uch can be told by the texture as to 
what wiil be done inside. It is a 
great mystery to know just why, how 
and when one’ cow does remarkable 
stunts at the pail, while another does 
little or nothing. Some men wearing 
a No 6 hat will turn out more work 
and results in one day than a man 
wearing a No 7 hat will in one year. 
No one knows just why. 

So it is with the udder of the dairy 
cow. There seems~to be a peculiar 
functional activity with the udder of 
some cows to turn out a lot of work. 
They have the peculiar ability to take 
a lot of nourishment from the blood 
as it passes through the udder. That 
is why we urge farmers to select the 
cow. with extra good circulation. If 
the milk veins are prominent on the 
abdomen and udder it indicates a 
good circulation, and the probability 
that a lot of nourishment is being uti- 
lized through the udder, A soft, vel- 
vety or silky udder is as good an in- 
dication as I know of what is going 
on inside. 














ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORN 


a dainty fowl beautifully colored, a good forager, and 


Whoever wants 
& great layer can very 
the White, ‘the Black 
this fowl has the ability 
larger 
fowls. It is eminently 
White shelled eggs and 
Needs must sit ievery now! end then. 


easily love the 
and. various othér varieties of the Leghorn family 
to convert-a larger quantity of waste food into a 
number of eggs of large size than 
the fowl for the man who wants large numbers of 
who does not want to: be bothered: with heme that 


Brown Leghorn. Like ite cousins 


perhaps any other treed of 








* i like others—No oil cups to remember to fill or turn up twice a day. 





"eee ee ae ae er ¥ Made in two 
_ sizes. 





You Gan Gure That Lame Horse 
Under A Bond Guarantee 


LAME horse means money lost. You can néithér work him or 
him to advantage. There is no excuse for your having a 1} 
~ 









horse about the place for we absolutely guarantee Mae 
$1,000 Spevin Remedy to cure spavin and send you 4 ope 
back up the guarantee. 


This isa init tepwied business proposition Se 
cannot overlook if you have s lame horse. Not only for = 
coke of the horse—but 7 your poe ebook as mvp 
jbould read every word of this ad 2 den 
To™- send the Susees without the loss of an hour. 
ba | to tel) how to cure any horse of lameness—absclu 
free. We der ‘er you without @ne cent of charge, the advice of one 
of America’s leading specialists on the lameness of horses 
Many an owner does not know how to go about getting rid 0 
athe lameness, Don't let your horse suffer—don't sell him 
for a few dollars—ask us to tel] you how to remové the 
ameness safely, coer e and quickly, 
Under $1000 Bond We Guarantee Mack's Remedy to quickly asd perma- 
Capped Hock, i Boil, Sprang Knee, Lec- 
tured Tendons, Sweeny and all other forms of lameness affecting a horse. It's s powerful remedy that goes right to 
je trouble and quickly restores natura! condition in the bones, muscles and tendons—cures the Jameness in ju 
few days to stay cured and the animal may be worked as usual. 
Contains nothing ‘hat can injure the horse and heals withort 
leaving scar, ery or loss of hair. We positively guarantee 
every bottle of Mack's $1, — Remedy; if it fails, you get 
a you paid for it as stated in our $1,000 War- 


Relleves Cases Formerly Con- 
sidered Ineurable 

























































phe below and read paragraph, ‘‘Free Diagnosis.” 
— sctieze the worst case of Bone or Bog Spavin, Ringbone, Thoroughpin, Curb, 
an 


— tin tow long your here bes been Jame, or what the 
nature of his lamene. oy you can a! utely rely upon Mack’s 
$1,000 Spavin y. We Seow of auanoaniat ere 
owners have paid out ‘ble fees and had valuable snimals vor- 
tured with ‘‘firing’’, ‘‘blistering’’ and other -for-nothing 
methods and as a last resort tried Mack’s $1,000 Spavin 
Remedy, and were amazed at the painless, positive, quick 
end permanent cure, It does not leave any scar, blemish or 
loss of hair—absolutely no mark to show that the animal has 
ever been lame. 'e to use on any horse, mgorold, It's 
the surest remedy money can buy, and it's the only spavin 
remedy in the wea that is absolutely guaranteed by a 


$1,000 Warranty Bond - 
Write for a sample of this bond and other valuable infor- 
mation about lame horses. Mailed free upon request. 


Your DO. Will Obtain Sete 
$1,000 Spavin Remedy F. 
if you askhim. Price $5.00 per bottle. If h rds re $5 
to us and we will see that your order is filled without delay. 
No matter where, when or from whom you buy Mack’s 
1 iy the price is the same. Every 
uaranteed, and is accompanied by our 
arranty Bond, which insures you that your mone; .- 
be refunded if the remedy fails to do all we claim for 
in our guaranty. 


) MOKRLLOR DRUG OOMPANY, 
on, a. Y. 








WhichOneWillYou 
Test on Your Farm 


for Ni Days? 
Pens) Gown 3 


Which will you try. 30 Days’ Free or 90 Days’ Ap- 
proval Test? 

—Any capacity from 200 to 950 pounds per hour, 
according to your needs, and I'll save you from $25.00 
to $50.00 on the price: 

—The only Separator whose gearing runs in a “Bath 
of Oil”* like a $5,000 automobile— Feature worth $50.00 alone, 

Automatically oils itself—Pour oil at the top,once a month 
- your oil jug or can—No danger of running dry, or ruining 


a — Danger-proof—All gears enclosed—simple but 
built and absolutely 








HIGH GRADE STANDARD CREAM SEPARATORS 


—Let me send you my Big New Sep- 
id—Free, so you and your 






parts come out easy 
anise Seen & place. 
to run—bigh crank—low ust. With no bigh 
‘back-bre: 


biting and nc * 









Does the Cows 
= @ Heap of Good 


w comfort and cow ‘tone a result in more 
pe profi rman that al vald induc@_any 
pinay — seek these conditions. 
foe4 Senftary Steel Stalisand Stanch- 

‘ons double the t and air in a barn and oeere 
‘ect sontiietion, perfect sanitation—a result 
m possible with apy wooden equipment, Yet 


LOUDEN STALLS AND STANCHIONS 


are actually cheaper. Louden stalis of heavy 
tubular steel, with malleable fittings, have no 
flat surfaces for dust to accumulate—easy to keep 
clean and almost indestructible, 

Louden stanchions give cows more comfort 
than other makes, yet keep them perfectly lined 
up. Throat chains prevent cows from lying 
down when milking. én ule and very durable. 
(aan ty opened St closed with gloved hand, 

t can’t 


animal. nd today 
for free 1K sanitary, money-saving 
barn equipment. 


MACHINERY CO.. 629 Broadway, Fairfield, a, 


The a | VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME. 


nd apwarde can sar 
$1200: on - Course at home ner epere 
Foie a tom im simplest ngliah Diploma 
Mock. Over | fem ghatanteed : particulars free. Omearke sie 
90,000 of these tags Ihave een sold and’ is ary Correspond School, Dept 



































sample? 5. MOYER, Syracuse, N. Y.. 
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when you write to any 


Boras H RONEN, rte sere Nag Arse yp sigar Advarvere: you 
PATENTS oN Journal 0" 
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Leading carriers with asphait at Trimidad Lake 


Genasco 
the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


Consider Genasco from the three 
wital standpoints: 


1. Genasco waterproofs your roof to 
last. Trinidad Lake Asphalt, used in 
making Genasco, is Nature’s everlasting 
waterproofer that-has resisted the influ- 
ences of weather-changes for centuries. 
It carries into Genasco these same 
weather-resisting qualities, and makes 
it defy rain, snow, wind, sun, cold, and 
heat; and it makes it permanently 
waterproof. 
| 2 Genasco costs about the same in 
the beginning as the socalled ‘‘asphalt 
Loon sgt or the ‘* process"’ 
roohngs which would be wonderfull 
good imitations of Genasco if they didn’t 
crack, break, and go to pieces, But they 
can’t stand the real test—the weather. 

.y They haven’t the lasting life which maé- 
wral asphalt gives. 

_ Genasco is economical because it re- 

sists and lasts. ; 


_ +3. ‘The saving in Genasco Roofin 
is plain. Youdo away with leaky roofs 
, and the expense of repairing them; you 
Prevent costly damage to rooms and fur- 
_niture, and you save the cost of re-roof- 
ing. nasco first-cost is last-cost. 


! GetGenaseo Roofing—either mineral 
or. smooth surface: Guaranteed, of 
course, 

_* The aatleak Kleet roofing ' 
vents nail-leaks, ae date cee. 
and gives a fine finish to the roof. 

your dealer for Genasco with Kant-leak 


Ask 
ts packed in the roll, W. 
gad tne Gack Rest Gordo Bont? me semnles 


producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. © 


Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco Chicago 
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The Plank Frame Barn 
rRoF H. C. BSAMSOWER, OHIO AGRI COL 

There is economy in building a 
large barn as -compared to several 
smaller ones. The same roof that 
Covers a shed 10 feet high will cover 
a barn 40 feet high. And in the large 
barn there is an immense saving in 
the amount of siding and framing 
material necessary to inelose_ the 
same space covered by many smaller 
ones. 

Consider, for example, four small 

square barns moved together to form 
a large square one. The same space 
may be surrounded at’ a saving of 
two sides of each -of the smaller 
structures, and this saving is made 
all the larger when the cost of paint- 
ing “and keeping in repair is consid- 
ered, ‘ 
The long, narrow barn makes the 
best construction. The hay and rough 
feed are practically all handled by 
means of horse forks and slings, and 
it is much easier to mow away hay 
in a-narrow mow than in a wide one. 
Then; too, the roof can be supported 
to better advantage in the narrow 
barn, What is wanted in a barn is 
the maximum amount of space, with 
just as few inside timbers as possible 
to interfere. with filling the mow or 
h’>ndiing the stock. 

There is no type of frame which 
better lends itself to this construction 
than the plank frame barn. As the 
name implies, this barn is built of 
planks from top to bottom, there be: 
ing no timber in it thicker than 2 
inches. Posts are built by bolting or 
spiking 2x10 or 2x8 planks to- 
gether. Plates, purlin plates, raf- 
ter supports, etc, are constructed -in 
the same'way, using that number and 
width of plank which will give the 


| proper strength. The entire building 


but 
in 


may be pat together with nails, 
it is better to use bolts 
many places. 


Truss Well for Roof Support 

There are numerous forms of roof 
supports for this type of barn, the 
object of. the truss in every case being 
to afford adequate support for the 
roof and at the same time to give as 
large an unobstructed space as pos- 
sible on the inside, The desire for 
room within has led some builders to 
weaken the truss so much that 4 
poorly braced barn results. The ac- 
companying cuts show the details of 
construction of a plank frame barn 

The design shows a basement barn 
with basement 8 feet and 6 inches 


.| high in the clear and 20 feet and 6 


| inches to the square. The barn is 30 


| 
| 
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ju the Rane of overs owner of a Ag 
t ia Glled from cover cover—con- | 
tains for- 
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potions ad-qrevsthiag. in use wy the modern dairy 
aad seeqgetvons iu roger to any meebods and equ. 
expert advice and interesting catalog will bo sent free. 

CREAMERY PA MFG. CO. 
Dept. 231, Broadway, (19) Albany, N.Y. 








-00 per can at dealers, or express prepai: 
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END BENTOF PLANK FRAME SAAN 








HOW THE BARN LOOKS FROM END 


feet wide and the length is deter- 
mined anly by the needs of the 
builder. The total hight of the barn 
is 34 feet. The detail of the inside 
bent shows the dimensions of all tim- 
bers and the number of planks re- 
quired for posts, etc. These bents ‘may 
be put at varying distances apart, de- 
pe ‘ding in a way upon‘how the in- 
side part of basement is to be di- 
vided up, though a 12-foot span is 
long -enough if. much hay is stored 
above. The end bent is very similar 
to the inner bent. ’ 

Any good carpenter can construct 
this type of barn. Timbers of any 
length can be used, as splices are eas- 
ily made. There are no mortice and 
tenon joints to cut, which means a 
saving in time of framing. A fre- 
quent objection -urged against the 
plank frame barn is that it will bulge 
when filled with hay. There is a 
tendency to do so, but if well con- 
structed, uging a truss similar to the 
ene shown, little difficulty will-be ex- 
perienced from this source. 





Irritation in Throat—H. F. C., Ohio, 
has a cow recently purchased that is 
troubled with a slight cough, and her 
ealf that came in January also coughs 


some. From the description I sus-] 
pect that the cough is caused by some] 
irritation of the throat and not tuber 4% 
culosis. I would not advise testing = 
her unless she fails to improve after? 
turning to grass. In the meantime” 
give a teaspoonful of oil of tar twoe 
er three times a day, and half that@ 


amount to the calf. Pr 


Quinsy—S. H. Y., North Carolina 
has several pigs that are badly swol-@ 
len about the throat, and in one case= 
there is difficulty in swallowing food. — 
This is evidently. quinsy, an inflam- 
mation of the glands about the throat. 
I would advise that the throat be 
rubbed twice a day with any strong 
liniment, and that they be kept ina 
clean, dry pen. “It would be well to 
remove the affected ones from the 
healthy. 


* Spreading of Pelvic Bones—W. H. 
B., Ohio, has a cow that freshened 
the last day of March with everything _ 
all right. When walking she acts as- 
though she. were weak 
This is probably due to the failure of = 
the pelvic bones to get back into” 
place. Keep her quietly in the stable 
and away from other animals, 


she appears to be. strong again. We 


bd 


4 


in the back.@ 


until > 


must wait for nature in a case of this = 


kind. 
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Notice the large free space in this. barn. 
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DETAILED CONSTRUCTION OF PLANK FRAME BARN 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 


il veterinary questions ibmitted by the sub- 








pers of American ‘Agrict iturist will be answered 
provided | the 4 address of he inquirer is given. 
Questio! car answered elligently only . when 
complete Snte “et the symptonis are given. No 
ure is guaranteed, but ir veterinarian gives the 
pest advice possible under 1¢ circumstances. Dr E. 
H. Lehnert of. the Smith gricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, al! questions for this 
department However, @iiiries should be .ad- 
dressed to the Veterin Depé urtment, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th 1 New York city. 
PProprie ary- medicines. are ertised im these col- 

mns, which are efficient r many of the common 
bnimal ailments. 

Enlarged Glands—F. BE. R., New 
York, has a bull tl breathes hard 
and wheezes and ighs frequently, 
especially after feeding. Owner has 
been inable to locate any soreness or 
swelling. This troub s likely caused 
by th pressure fF enlarged glands 
just back of the throat (pharynx). 
The enlargement in only be felt 
when both hands are used in making 
the examination, one on each side of 
the throat. Nothing can be done in 
the way of treatment, although ab- 
scesses sometimes form and break, 
relieving the pressure I have found 
this condition to be of a tuberculous 
nature in most cases, and therefore 
would not advise attempting to raise 
the calf. 

Mange—C. L. R., Pennsylvania, has 
a horse that has been troubled for 
some time with a skin disease that is 
yery irritating. Many mange reme- 
dies have been used without result. 
This is a stubborn case and must be 
heroically treated I -would recom- 
mend that the affected areas. be 


scrubbea with a brush and soft soap- 


suds thoroughly. Then apply a solu- 
tion of sulphide of potash,.1 ounce to 
1 pint water. Try this on a small 
area at first to see whether it cures 
or not; if not, use tincture of iodine 
instead, applying it with a stiff brush. 
This treatment should Le ~ applied 
twice a wéek for at least three 
weeks. Disinfect harness, blankets 
and stable. 

Injury to Stifle—J. L. H., Kentucky, 


has a colt 10 months old that injured 


his stifle by jumping through the 
bars. He is some lame and there is 
a swelling in the region of the joint. 
Blister the joint with Gumbault’s 
caustic balsam or other good blister. 


two weeks, and 
colt in a box- 


Repeat in 10 days or 
while treating keep the 
stall. 





Worm Remedy—J. C., 
has for years used a 
worms in horses % dr: 


Delaware, 
a remedy for 
m each of tar- 


tar emetic and calomel. Rezently he 
has been informed that the dose is 
dangerous and may cause Zatal poi- 
Soning. The dose is certainly not 
lareg enough to cause poisoning, nor 
is it an effective worm remedy. Tar- 
tar emetic has very lI ttle effect on 
the horse even in dos of % ounce. 
For worms I would a.lvise raw lin- 
Seed oil 1 to 2 quarts, and 2 ounces 
of turpentine. 

Turkey Troubles—T. F. B., Mary- 
land, has a turkey gobbler that is 
Swollen to nearly twice his -normal 
size through the accumulation of air 
under the skin. This can only ceme 
from a wound somewhere between 
the legs, so located that at each step 
air is pumped in. This is frequently 
Seen in the horse. The only thing to 
fo is to find the wound and close it 
up with stitches, and cover with col- 
lodion. The air under the skin will 
gradually filter out and probably 
Cause no trouble 


Staggers—J. S. R., Pennsylvania, 


has a horse that has spells of stag- 
fering. These have occurred more 
often of late, and recently he nearly 
fell to the ground in one cf them. 

is is blind staggers, caused by a 
Pressure on the brain usually from a 
blood clot, due to defective circula- 
tion. These cases usually grow worse 
even under treatment, and such an 
animal is unsafe to drive. if it is de- 
Sired to attempt treatment, keep his 


bowels open by feeding no 


rain, but 
bran, | 





and give him for 10 days at a 
= Ume a dram of potassium iodide once 
= # day in feed. : 

Injury to Gullet—W. H. R., Penn- 
Sylvania, has a cow that was “gorged” 
as he calls it, and although all right in 





is. respect, her neck and breast are 
Row -badlv swollen. I presume gorged 
Beene checked, that is, something 
need 1 the guHet; and presumably 
7 ng to remove it with a Tigid 

kK the gullet was injured. ,I would 
Sugeest that the swollen parts be 
bathed once a day vith hot water, 





@nd that the cow be eit 
Whatever until the 
irely disappeared. 


ven no dry food 
inflammation has 
in attempting 





oy : , 
to relieve choke a rigid object should 
never be used, as the gullet is liable 
to be ruptured. The very best thing to 
uSe in these cases is a piece of half- 
inch garden hose, well oiled. Il.. The 
dry cough from which the other cow 
has been suffering for six months 
is probably due to some slight irrita- 
tion in the throat and will aisappear 
when turned on grass. Place a tea- 
spoonful of oil of tar on tongue two 
or three times a day. 


Capped Hock—E. L. B., New York, 
has a horse.that has had a capped 
hock for more than a year. It has 
been. treated with iodine wnd various 
liniments, yet it does not go away. In 
this case I would advise the applica- 





tion of a blister, such-us the red 
iodide of mercury 1 part to lard 3 
parts. Repeat in two weeks. Care 
must be taken to prevent bruising 


the hock, either in stable or at work, 
or no treatment will reduce’ the 
swelling. 


Bad Teeth—E. E. B., Pennsylvania, 
has an eight-year-old horse that for 
the last two months has not eaten 
right. He chews his grain into a 
pasty mass and then spits ‘t out. He 
has a good appetite, but is steadily 
losing flesh. The trouble must be 
Sharp corners on the molar teeth, or 
possibly a split tooth. In cither case 
take him to a veterinarian for advice 
and treatment. 





Nasal Gleet—L. L. D., Pennsylva- 
nia, has a mare that for the last 
three years has had auring the 


spring a discharge of yellowish, foul 
smelling matter from the nose, which 
after turning to grass disappears. 
Syringe nose out every day with a 
10% solution of hydrogen peroxide. 
Feed well to improve her general con- 
dition. 


Inflammation of Uterus—F. R., New 
Jersey, has a mare that is in heat all 
the time, and although taken to three 
different stallions last year she failed 
to get with foal. She discharges from 
uterus a grayish-white, foul smelling 
matter. If she is to be bred this dis- 
charge must be stopped by washing 
out the uterus every day or so with 2 
quarts warm water containing a 
tablespoonful creolin and a teaspoon- 
ful saleratus. This treatment must be 





continued until the discharge is 
checked before attempting to breed 
her. 
Pigs in Clover 

J. H. SHEPPERD, N D AGRI COLLEGE 

I believe that- every farmer” who 
starts to diversify his crops should 
adopt a minor rotation. In other 
words, build a fence around some 
small pieces of ground handy to his 


building, to be used in time as a hog 
pasture, a place for growing potatoes 
and perhaps for a special patch of 
seed corn. A pig that is fed grain 
all his life usually fails to pay ex- 
penses. One which is given the run 
of such a pasture until he is up to 
150 pounds weight along with some 
grain feed will be produced very much 
more cheaply and economically. 

Alfalfa may prove to be a practical 
hog pasture for this part of the state. 
If it does not you will be able to grow 
a good pasture by sowing a mixture of 
two pounds dwarf essex rape, a bushel 
of barley,.a bushel of field peas and 
a little millet seed per acre. 


GG 


Fowls in Garden—The best way of 
managing poultry in a vegetable gar- 
den is to allow the fowls to roam 
only toward the close of the day. 
They are then usually too active and 
have too little time to do much dam- 
age. 
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BETTER THAN OTHERS, BECAUSE, IT IS 


STANDARDIZED, 
UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT, ONE 
GALLON OF KRESO DIP NO.I MAKES 60 
TO 100 GALLONS OF SOLUTION(DEPENDING 
UPON WHAT USE IS TO BE MADE OF IT) 


_ A REAL NECESSITY ABOUT 
HORSES, CATTLE ,SHEEP, SWINE, 
DOGS, GOATS AND POULTRY. 
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DESCRIBING A NEW CEMENT HOG WALLO 
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American ingot Iron 
Guaranteed | For 3 30 Years 


The only Pe... nag cg we cae on the 
market. Samples free. Write for a free book showing 
remarkabie tests. A way vut of your troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO. Dept. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Farm Life Schools 











This journal strongly believes in ag- 

ricultural education. It would re- 
joice to see the subject taught, not 
in a few colleges only, but in all col- 
leges; and not only in all colleges, 
but in every school where present and 
future country folk receive their ele- 
mentary training. Moreover, it be- 
lieves that city children would be 
benefited by this training, and by 
being brought in touch with country 
terms and country living. 
. It seems to American Agriculturist 
that Ohio took a step forward when 
agriculture was made a required sub- 
ject in the schools; and likewise it 
believes that North Carolina has taken 
a long step forward in starting farm 
life schools. The Tarheel _ state 
some years ago added agriculture to 
the study vequirements in all the 
.echools, and now the farm life schools 
are to come as connecting links be- 
tween the small local schools and the 
state agricultural college. Ten of 
these schools are to be _ started 
annually. 

Each county must provide $25,000 
for the plant and equipment and 

| fort maintenance. This done, the 
state will give $25,000 to the mainte- 
nance fund, making $5000 in all for 
that purpose. The schools are to be 
real agricultural schools. whey are 


to teach country living, and they are 
not to be make-believe farm schools. 
Rightly developed, these educational 
enterprises will be of great worth to 
the state. And to develop them right- 
ly men and women must be cngaged 
as teachers who believe in agriculture 
and in country boys and girls. More 
than this, the strong teachers in these 
schools must be agriculturally trained 
and they must have their hearts and 
souls in the work. The-schools must 
be real farm life schools in fact as 
well as in name; otherwise they will 
miss their mission. 


What About New Jersey Fair? 


Farmers are more alive than ever to 
the advantages of well conducted fairs. 
In Pennsylvania they are working to 
have a live state fair worthy of the 
state. In Michigan they are strug- 
gling to rid the state of the annual re- 
proach of the so-called state fair. In 
New York they are seeking legislative 
appropriations to develop the state 
fair. In Ohio they have established 
the cleanest fair in the country. 

What about New Jersey? Is New 
Jersey seeking to establish a fair 
worthy of agriculture? Or is it list- 
lessly watching the parasitic growth 
of a state beer garden? Is it striving 
to aid or to rob the farmer? Is it 
seeking to foster farming or to exploit 
indecent shows? Does it really care a 
button for wholesome rural life, tem- 
perance and morality? To judge by 
the annual gathering of rowdies at 
Trenton, its aim is to encourage de- 
bauchery and indecency. This fair, 
financed by private capital, abetted by 
state politicians, and tolerated by New 
Jersey citizens, is a disgrace. Apathy 
alone fosters its menace to morals, 
temperance and sanity. 

New Jersey deserves to have a great 
state fair. Its farming interests war- 
rant it; citizens need it. Trenton is 
the logical place to hold it. But while 
the management remains in dirty 
hands, there can be no clean fair. Are 
there not enough clean-minded citi- 
zens in the state to clear away the 
filth and establish a fair worthy of 
New Jersey industries? What are 
granges, churches, farmers’ organiza- 
tions doing? Have they united in pro- 
test? Have they suggested purchas- 
ing and operating the fair as a state 
institution? Have they agitated the 
subject at all? When public senti- 
ment is aroused nothing can stop a 
movement for geod. Morality, not im- 
morality, is power. State purchase and 
operation appeals to us as the only 
feasible way to clean the present blot 
off the map. 


Come East, ‘Young Man 


Farm lands in the eastern states 
are being sought more than ever. Op- 
portunities to make profitable real es- 
tate investments, to develop stock, 
dairy, fruit and poultry farming in 
these states are the principal attrac- 
tions. Nearness to important mar- 
kets, educational advantages and 
other factors also have their influ- 
ence in attracting settlers from 
Europe and from the high-priced 
lands of the west. During the past 
five years the New York state depart- 
ment of agriculture, directly or indi- 
rectly, has fostered the sale of $9,200,- 
000 worth of New York farm lands. 
According to a bulletin now .on the 
press, 1100 farms aggregating 148,000 
acres are still for sale or to rent in 
New York state at an average valua- 
tion of less than $32, and as low as 
$20 an acre for excellent fruit lands. 

The 1400 inquiry letters received 
during .1910 by the department from 
western farmers also show how keen 
the interest is growing in eastern 
opportunities. Now is the time for 
the western young man to come east 
and, the eastern young man to stay 








east. Never has the outlook been bet- 
ter. No line of farming is overdone 
in the east, nor is any line likely to 
be as long as the markets remain. 
Much of the dairy products, fruit, 
vegetables, etc, consumed in the large 
cities is now hauled hundreds of 
miles from the west and the south. 
It can be as easily produced nearer 
the markets. With cheap lands, low 
freights and unsatisfied markets, the 
east is now the place for the young 
farmer to establish himself. 


Climatic and crop conditions are 
peculiarly interesting in this, the third 
week in April. “A 

The Excellent backward spring,” 
Crop Outlook says the farmer 
practically all parts of 

the country east of the Mississippi 
river. Yes, temperatures have been 
much below a normal, away into 
April, with some cold rains; and, so 
far as northern latitudes are con; 
cerned, frosts almost every night un- 
til after the middle of the month. But 
these conditions have their compen- 
sation. There is no suggestion of un- 
toward forcing of plant growth, par- 
ticularly fruit buds, as was the case 
@& year ago, to be,followed b; devastat- 
ing frosts. With normal conditions 
from now on, crops of all kinds should 
hum, In this.connection it is exceed- 
ingly interesting to note the splendid 
outlook for winter wheat throughout 
practically the entire territory from 
Pennsylvania und Ohio westward to 
Texas. ‘The early April condition is 
reported substantially higher than a 
year ago, and the past fortnight has 
brought still further improvement in 
the young plant. In fact, the spec- 
ulators of the produce exchanges go 
so far as to interpret the figures of the 
department of agriculture as indicat- 
ing the greatest winter wheat yield 
on record, putting it above a haif bil- 
lion bushels. Spring wheat seeding in 
the northwest is being pushed rapidly, 
and the acreage will prove large. Other 
cereal crops are in an encouraging 
position, with heavy acreages assured. 


a 








Canadian hay will move across the 
border into New York and other 
states with a hop, skip 

Save That and a jump if the reci- 
Four Dollars procity agreement goes 
through. The acreage 

in Quebec and Ontario is very large 
and capable of rapid increase. The 
province of Quebec is reported as hav- 
ing so large a surplus of hay this 
minute, and the price over there so 
low, that it can be shipped into this 
country notwithstanding the present 
duty of $4 per ton. Under free trade 
conditions it is easy to be seen what 
the movement will prove. The national 
grange has just taken up this phase 
of the subject, and urges hay growers 
who do not like the idea of having 
their produce displaced by cheaper 
hay from Canada to write their sen- 
ators and congressmen and tell them 
what they think about it. It only costs 
18 cents to ship 100 pounds hay from 
points. east of the ¢ity of Quebec to 
railway stations in Maseachusetts and 
Rhode Island, and the average rate 
to points on the New York Central is 
around 19 cents and to Baltimore 27% 
cents. How much hay would be 
shipped from United States into Can- 


ada under free trade conditions? A 


negligible quantity. . 





On Wall street they say that an 
operator greedy for more and more 
profits often overstays 
the market; Sarmers 
sometimes likewise. A 
correspondent writes us that in a cer- 
tain wheat growing section of Vir- 
ginia some of the farmers are gloomy 
over lower prices catching them with 
held stocks ‘of wheat. “A dollar 
could readily have been realized at 
one time, but now. the price is scarce- 
ly above 80 cents.” This is in no sense 
to be construed as advice to farmers 


Keep Posted 


in- 


to always sell as soon as a crop a 
harvested; but it does afford oppor 
tunity to give farmers a hunch on 
this matter of keeping posted. Study” 
world-wide conditions as shown in- 
our crop and market reports, record | 
of movement, etc. 
judgment “possible 
selling. 


in 


a 
> 





Pennsylvania is in dead .earnest ig 
its purpose to become an essentially 
commercia! mame seal 

The Proper state, in the same sense 
Viewpoint that are New York ang. 
Michigan. For years) 


Then use the best. 
holding of 


the output of apples has been very § 


large im the aggregate, 
irregular and orchards so 
that the big buyers every 
neglected the Keystone 
turned their attention 
tions in New York, Ohio, 
ginias, Michigan, etc. 
tural 
and methodical. 
expenditures (and more money 
now asked for) a thorough 
of orchard inspection is. in 
Some 1500 orchards are now 
the direct supervision of these offi- 
cial. 
done in the way 
tions of pruning and spraying. 


scattered 


state, 


Through 


of field demonstra- 
All 


Much good work is also being ~ 


but quality ge ™ 


autumn © 
and a 
to apple sec- = 
the Vir- ¥ 
But Hhorticul- | 
interests have been energetic J 
the wide | 
is 
System > 
vogue. = 
under — 


a 


of this is a splendid way in which to | 


serve the fruit interests of any state. 
By the way, 


A 


is the matter of setting > 


out commercial orchards being over- 


done? See the expressed ideas of 
W. Waid of Ohio, as printed 
earlier page of American Agricul- 
turist. 
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When you go to a store to buy 
something which do you prefer, 
article that is warranted 





Buy What’s to be all right or the 4 


article that the mer- 
chant refuses to stand 


Backed Up 


on an % 


the = 


> 
9 


x 


back of? When you are about to pur-_ 


ase an article by ordering through 
the mail in response to an advertise- 
ment, which do you prefer to pat- 
ronize, the concern whose reliability 
is guaranteed by the journal in which 


a 


the advertisement appears, or a con- = 
cern advertising in some publication 


which refuses to assume 
responsibility ? 
of us prefer certainty 
Of course you have read the guar- 
antee printed elsewhere on this page. 


any 





such | 
Isn’t it true that all ® 
to uncertainty? = 


Pointers on Onion Culture—tIn dis- 4 
cussing onion culture at the Minne- ~ 
sota state horticultural seciety Charles > 
Rixon advised beginners not to rush | 


into the business on a large scale, a8 


it is necessary to learn the work thor- 9 
oughly before attempting it on a large 


scale. 


He believes in thorough prepa-) 
ration of the land and the addition of” 


25 to 30 tons manure per acre. The® 


land should be plowed in 


harrowed ani planted 


the fall, > 
in the spring.— 


The soil must be put in the finest and— 


smoothest possible condition. He 


found that the white onions, although | 
not as good keepers, were good sellers ~ 
in this vicinity. The red onion was 


the best for the shipper. The 


rlobe = 


was the most profitable and best type | 


to grow. 


He used from one to 3% 9 


pounds seed per acre, depending upon | 


the distance between the rows. If 


they were to 6e cultivated by hand he | 
would plant 12 to 14 inches apart; #7 


by horse power, 20 inches between the 


rows. They should be pulled as soon) 


as the tops begin to show, dried” 
quickly and sol@ as soon as @ soot 
price can ss obtained. 


Sinaia Creameries have add- | 


ed to the profits in the dairy. The hand 


‘separator has made it possible to push 


dairy operations into thinly settled 
regions. All of these things work tor 
gether for the general benefit of t 
eountry, and particularly for the mé 
who have pinned their faith to 
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The Program in Congress 


The legislative program of the dem- 
ocrats in the house provides for the 
passage, as soon as possible and ahead 


of everything else, of the Canadian 
reciprocity neasure, this to be fol- 
lowed by a so-called farmers’ free list 
tariff measure, to make good for 
whatever disadvantage the farmers 
may suffer from reciprocity. The pro- 
posed free list includes agricultural 
implements, boots and shoes, saddles 
and saddlery, wWire fencing, baling 
wire, cotton bagging and ties, rough 
farmers’ sacks, burlap, flour, fresh 
meat products, sewing machines, 


rough lumber and salt. 

Next on the program comes a re- 
duction of the wool schedule being 
proposed to cut approximately 25% on 
raw wool and 40% on manufactured 
woolens. After that would come re- 
duction of the cotton schedule. It does 


not appear that Pres Taft is likely to 
oppose very seriously, if at all, this 
program. 


It is understood that early attention, 
in the midst of the other matters, will 


be given to bills ta provide for the 
election of senators by popular vote, 
reapportionment of the house under 
the recent census, statehood for 
Arizona and New Mexico and publicity 
for campaign contributions before 
elections. 

At last the house committees in 
congress have been completed. The 
democrats who control the matter 
have taken for themselves one more 
place on each committee than the 
republicans did when they were- in 


only secures dem- 
ocratic control of the committee, but 
gives democrats the satisfaction of 
holding more committee assignments 


control. This not 


than one party has ever before en- 
joyed. They have humored the 
republicans to the extent of putting 


members selected by the 
republican leader, Congressman Mann, 
for places on the committee. Speaker 
Cannon never treated democrats that 
way. In making up the list of repub- 
licans for committee assignments 
Mann made a hit with the insurgent 
republicans by giving them liberal 
representation. This has gone a long 


on just the 





way toward restoring party harmony. 
Some Graft Stopped 
Following a special investigation of 


the running expenses of the national 
house, Congressman Palmer of Penn- 
sy lvania has made a report which will 


result” in the saving of over $180,000 
ayear. It appears, for instance, that 
a 13-years-old daughter of the last 


doorkeeper held the office of clerk for 
the doorkeeper, receiving a salary of 
$1200 a year, but doing no work. Two 
telegraph operators were drawing 
$1400 a year each, aithough the wires 


they were supposed to work on were 
taken out of the capitol many years 
ago. Although the clerk’s document 
room was abolished in 1895, salaries 
of supposed employees there have con- 
tinued to be drawn to the amount of 
$6260. Thirty-eight extra~ policemen 


with no duties have drawn $39,000 a 
year since the Spanish war; and there 
were others. 

This exposure has. been one of the 
good results of a change in party con- 
trol, as all these sinecures were held 
through, republican appointment. 


New lowa Senator 


The Iowa Legislature has elected 
William S. Kenyon of Ft Dodge United 
States senator. The choice came on 
the 67th ballot. The election is to 
complete the term of the late Senator 
Dolliver, which ends March 4, 1913 
The past few months. Lafayette 
Young has served under appointment 
by the governor. He was a candidate 
for election, and had the support of 
the conservative republicans. 

Kenyon if a progressive, ahd was an 
intimate friend and business associate 
0f Senator Dolliver. A little over a year 





‘ago he was appointed assistant to the 


attorney-general of the United States, 
and since then he has been. the official 
trust buster of the government. 
Among the offices he has held in-Iowa 
Was that of circuit judge. For some 
Years he was general council for the 
Hilinois central railroad. He is 


Wears old. Senator Kenyon is regarded 


ry highly by the president, and it 


is expected that he wilf: strengtlien 
the progressive republican faction in 
congress to a marked degree. 


Pres Taft is trying to negotiate a 





NEWS OF THE DAY 


treaty with Great Britain under which , 
all questions of. dispute which might | 


arise would be settled 
The arbitration treaty now in force 
makes an exception of disputes in- 
volving national honor’ so-called, 
There is said to be a good prospect 
of putting through the treaty pro- 
posed, and, if it is done, France is ex- 
pected to follow Great Britain, with 
Japan and perhaps some other nations 
quickly following. 

With this precedent established we 
would be likely in the near future to 
have arbitretion treaties with all the 
great powers of such a nature that 
war would be practiestiy a 2 ae 


Disastrous , Tornadoes 

3ad wind storms have done a good 
deal of damage in different parts of 
the west. A $70,000 eight-story grain 
elevator at St Louis was blown into 
the Mississippi river. Oklahoma, 
Kansas, western Missouri and northern 
Arkansas suffered severely. Many 
lives were lost as well as much prop- 
erty. The total property loss will be 
between $1,000,000 and -$2,000,000 

Lawrence, Kan, sustained a property 
loss of $200,000. Big Heart, Okla, 
suffered perhaps worst of all. Three 
people there were killed outright, and 
of 60 injured 38 were fatally hurt. 


Oklahoma seems to ‘have already 
tired of its bank deposit guarantee 
system. Soon after it was started the 
state guarantee fund contributed by 
the banks in the system was depleted 
by the failure of a big bank. Then 
there had to be a further assessment 
of the banks to restore the fund, Oth- 
er bad bank failures have followed 
making necessary other assessments. 
There is now a rush of state banks to 
get away from the system, and they 
are reorganizing as national banks. 
This reverses the rush two years ago 
in which national banks revurganized 
to become state banks under the de- 
posit guarantee law. 











Tom L Johnson of Cleveland, 
O, has died after a jong ill- 
ness with disease of the liver. He 
was- 57 years old. Mr Johuson was 
twice congressman and served four 
terms as mayor of Cleveland. He was 
widely known as the champion of 3- 
cent street railway fares, und was 
prominent as an advocate of the 
single tax theories of Henry George. 
For many years he was one of the 
best known and most influential dem- 
ocrats in the middle west. 





Revolutionary disturbances in Spain 
have developed into the proclamation 
of a republic in the province of Mal- 
aga in the southern part ofthe coun- 
try There has been a good deal of 
fighting and government troops have 
been hurried to the scene of the dis- 
turbance, but the government is not 
particularly worried about the sit- 
uation, 

American troops at Douglas, 
crossed the line into Mexico and 
stopped fighting there. During a battle 
between Mexican rebels and federal 
troops stray bullets kept coming into 
Douglas until tnree Americans were 
killed and several wounded. Douglas 
was under constant fire for three 
hours. 





Quite extensive changes in our dip- 
lomatic service will soon take place. 
Pres Taft has appointed Curtis Guild, 
former governor of Massachusetts, to 
be ambassador to Russia. William W. 
Rockhill ts transferred from that po- 
sition to the embassy in Turkey, which 
has been vacant for several months 
following the resignation of Oscar 
Straus. 

Col William M. Olin, who has been 
Secretary of state in Massachusetts 20 
years, has died quite suddenly from 
pneumonia. He was 65 years old. He 
was widely known as a Grand Army 
man and as a newspaper writer. 





Denman Thompson, the actor fa- 
mous in the part of Uncle Joshua in 
The Old Homestead, has died at his 
country home in West Swanzey, N H, 
aged 77 years. 





David Jayne Hill has resigned as 
ambassador of the United States to 
Germany and the president has ac- 
cepted his resignation. 


by arbitration. | 
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“How long do you want 
your wagons to last?” 


 — Asks the Little 
Paint Man 


How long do you think they will 
last if they are left out in rain and 
shine without even a patch of paint 
to protect them? 

A wagon that stands outside the year around and is not re- 
painted will last six or maybe seven years, but it won’t be very 
good toward the end of that time. A wagon that is repainted, 
both the ironwork and woodwork, about once or twice a year, 
last fifteen or twenty years, and will be good all the time 
it ts. 

It means only a few dollars for paint and only a few hours 
of your time to do this, and the profit to you is the difference 
between the cost of one wagon and three wagons. 

This is just as good a way to make money @s it is to get a 
few cents a bushel more for your wheat. It applies just as 
much to mowers, reapers and binders as it does to wagons. 

I wish you would ask me to send you my little booklet, 

**Paints and Varnishes for the Farm,”’ and when you get it, 
read it, and when you read it, act on it and see if this is not a 
money-saving tip. 

Address THE LITTLE PAINT MAN, care of 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS & VARNISHES 


679 Canal Rend, Bovelane. Ohio. In Canada pyar ~o Montreal 
by dealers everywhere. 
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THE HOME PHYSICIAN | 


Compiled and Edited by Rolfe Cobleigh, Associate Babes 
of the Orange Judd Weeklies, with the advice and assi: 








ance-of Erdix T. Smith, M.D. , Practicing Physician ona 
Surgeon at Wesson Memorial Hospital, pringfield, Mass. 
HE HOME PHYSICIAN does all that a 


book can do safely and successfully as a home 
adviser in questions of sickness and questions 
of how to keep well. 

One can hardly fail to be surprised that so many things are so thor- 
oughly treated within the covers of a single volume. ‘The chief end in 
view is useful information. Then, too, recognizing that science is mak- 
ing rapid progress in these days, special care has been taken to bring 
every subject up to date. 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN was written for people who talk 
United States and cut out big words. It has the scientific facts about 
medicines and diseases and hygiene. It presents them in as simple lan- 
guage as it is possible to use effectively. “The book is well written and 
well arranged so it is easy to read and convenient for reference. 


A Few of the Topics Covered 


ene ~ ty gob gt has the latest word on how to avoid Seba the onl sources of 
ng, confinement, the care of the use of antisep- 








6% x7 inches 


tics, simple hom home remedica, cures without ut drugs, ne new as Well as id Yamitiar , dan- 
gerous we Stacemonse. dise dige stive organs, diseases of eye 
and ear, cere itis, infantile paralyaa b book worm 4 disease, pellagra, sex 
matters, and the ~~ the conservation of life. 


Handy and Serviceable 


THE HOME were A® | is printed on strong, W white paper, and is well illustrated. 
It contains 256 pages, inches in size. It is made aor opens flat, thus me silowing one 
readily to keep one’s part of the hook. It is bound in very tough fit uminated 
paper covers, and is fully ‘as es as many cloth-bound books. 


in in payment for his subser to THIS JOURNAL for the coming . New subserib- 
ord ta - the book on terms. When offer is no book or 
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Ohio and West Virginia 


This edition is prepared solely for 
our subscribers in Ohio and West 
Virginia. It is our wish to makw 
this edition as good, as interesting, 
as helpful and as practical as hard 
work, enterprise, and hustle will pro- 
vide. And our readers can help us. 
‘We need your criticism, and every 
suggestion is greatly valued. Then, 
too, we like to get the reports of 
local agricultural events. I 
larly ask that you write me about 
your crops,-and live stock, and about 
your successes and failures. What 
of prices of farm produce, the sea- 
son’s results with various crops, new 
methods, changes in live stock rrow- 
ing, in dairyirg, in poultry raising? 
In short, join with us in making the 
Old Reliable American Agriculturist 
of the greatest possible service to 
Ohio and West Virginia agriculture. 
A word by letter or postal will he 
greatly appreciated. 


here 


Editor American Agriculturist 


OHIO 
Ohio Legislative Notes 











Representative Connaughton of 
Auglaize county and Representative 
Wilbur of Union county made a mi- 
nority report for the committee on 
penitentiary. They recommended that 
the present prison be retained and a 
truck farm of 1000 acres -urchased. 
Four men under. competert super- 
vision and with adequate machinery 
could do the work required on the 
2000 acres they declare. 

The senate passed the Holdren bill 
providing for the appointment of 
county examiners by the ..aie school 
commissioner instead of by tie pro- 
bate judge as at present. The house 
passed the Winans bill enabling an 
elementary teacher to have certifi- 
cate renewed after examination and 
experience in teaching. The Greeves 
baseball bills were passed. One pro- 
vides that baseball may be played 
Sunday afternoons and the other au- 
thorizes councils to determine wheth- 
er the municipality shall have ball 
played. One of the influences which 
helped to pass the bill was the attack 
by religious workers on the integrity 
of the legislature. 

The Green bill providing for non- 
partisan nomination of delegates to 
the constitutional convention passed 
the senate. Delegates are to be elect- 
ed in November and take their seats 
the second Tuesday in January. All 
official. qualifications which acted as 
disbarment of judges and other pub- 
lic officials were removed. <A candi- 
date must have 2% of the electors on 
his petition and have ~ot tess than 
300 names to his petition_to get on 
the ticket. Names of candidates must 
be _printed on separate ballots. “very 
effort is being made to eliminate the 
wet and dry proposition from deter- 
mining the selecting of delegates, it 
being essential that broad-minded 
men be selected and not men to obey 
the behests of the two -vontending 
forees and have little interest in oth- 
er questions. 


Big Sheep Sine Coming 


The American Berkshire congress 
will be held in Columbus in Septem- 
ber in connection with the Qhio state 
fair, and it promises to be one of the 
greatest sheep conventions ever held. 
Special prizes aggregating $1500 in- 
sure an especially fine display of Berk- 
shires, 

Members of the Franklin county 
farmers’ union are making a _ vigor- 
ous protest against the new quad- 
rennial appraisement, claiming that 
the farmers have to pay too great a 
share of the tax, The union has em- 





. Ployed a lawyer to fight for their 
or 


Great preparations are being made 
for the All-Ohio. horse show which 
will be held in. the Columbus driv- 
ing park in June. Prizes of $3500 will 
be given. ; 


Larger Sugar Beet Acreage—A 
heavy ‘increase will be made in. the 
acreage of sugar beets this spring in 
Hancock Co. Work: has begun and 
machinery is, arriving for a-~milion- 
dollar beet sugar refinery at Findlay 


AMONG THE FARMERS» 


which wilt be ready for operation next 
fall.under the management of the 
Continental Sugar Co of C'lgveland. 
The new factory at Paulding, O, en- 
joyed an excellent- run last season, 
their payroll to farmers exceeding 
$700,000. The sugar beet as a legume 
is attracting more attention each 
year, and the feeding value of the 
pulp is also being recognized vy stock- 
men. The sugar beet is one of the 
best crops that can be raised in this 
locality. 

Wet Weather in Washington Co— 
Few potatoes planted as yet on ac- 
count of same. Tomato plants going 
in cold bed in nice shape, and it is 
expected that a large acreage will be 
set out this season. Seel potatoes 
high. Ohio Northern seed bringing 
$1.10 p bu. Wheat looking nice, the 
best ever seen at this time of year. 
No corn ground plowed as yet. Eggs 
14c, butter 13c p 1b, chickeus 12c p 
lb. Lots of spraying going on this 
spring. 

Wheat Promising in Fairfield Co— 
Conditions are not very good for Fair- 
field Co farmers who neglected to take 
advantage of the good weather in Mar 
to do their breaking of sod, for three 
weeks of bad, stormy weather have 
followed. The ground is too wet to 
work. Wheat and grass are coming 
on finely. Wheat came through the 
winter in good condition, with promise 
of better than an average crop. There 
have been a large number of farm 
sales this spring. Farmers are selling 
out and moving to town on account 
of difficulty in getting reliable help. 
Land is selling at good prices. The 
Catherine Black farm of 101 acres 
sold for $180 p acre. It is without 
improvements, and lies two miles from 
Lancaster. ‘The Charles Belt farm 
sold recently for $175 p acre. It is 10 
miles from Lancaster and has good 
improvements, with nearby markets. 
Hay $15 p ton, wheat 82c, corn 48c, 
oats 35ce, eggs 14c p doz, butter 22¢ 
Pp ib, lard 10c p Ib. 

Late in Wayne Co—The season in 
Wayne Co has been wet and cold, with 
frequent snowstorms and piercing 
winds. Very little plowing has been 
done in this locality for the spring 
crops. Wheat in the ground is look- 
ing badly. All farm produce is on the 
decline, with the exception of hay, 
which is $12 to $15 p ton, wheat 8lc, 
butter 20c, eggs 13c, veal calves 6 
to 6%c. 

Wheat Fine in Perry Co—The 
weather in Perry Co has been rather 
blustering and cold, snow and rain and 
very windy. This is bad for the farm- 
er, the ground being. too wet to plow, 
thus making the spring work late. 
Roads are fairly good. The wheat 
crop looks fine. Farmers are talking 
very much of the feed the stock are 
consuming. They claim it takes so 
much to winter them. The average 
amount of corn is being put out this 
spring. Hay $12 to $15 p ton, corn 
$45 to $50, wheat 85c p bu, potatoes 
60 to dc. Grass is lookitg green 
and growing nicely. 

Good Prospects in Delaware Co— 
March was much colder than for three 
or four years in Delaware Co. No 
buds or grass started much yet, which 
is a good thing for the fruit. Wheat 
and e¢lover injured but little by 
freezing. Wheat promises about 85% 
of a crop. 

Morrow Co Farms Higlh-—March 
was a hard month on the wheat and 
clover at Mt Gilead. Frequent freez- 
ing and thawing uproeted many 
plants and the prospects ‘or a good 
crop look poor. Not much plowing 
done yet. About the usual acreage 
will be put to corn and oats, but the 
acreage for potatoes will be reduced 
on account of the low price and slow 
sale of last year’s crap. Many farms 
changed owners this spring at $60 to 
$100 p acre. Farm help et? scarcer 
and higher each year. A grange with 
60 members was organized at Mt 
Gilead. The county fair has been 
opened up to the state in all except 
the horse departments, lack of barn 
room keeping this closed. "arm prod- 
ucts lower. Wheat 80c, eats 29c, 
corn 50c; timothy seed $5.50, clover- 
seed $8, butter 20c, eggs i3c. 

Tile Drains Please Medina Co—The 
2 weeks before last were very 
stormy and cold in fedina Co 
most of the: time. Spring plow- 
ing not progressing very’ rapid- 
ly. until since then. Little stubble 
ground -for oats being. turned yet, 
because of much hard freezing weath- 
er. What. a contrast betweén this and 
last Mar when it was so extremely 
warm. Farmers generally are more 
and more appreciating the great 
value. of tile drains. “If, well done- it 

° 


is an investment that goes on paying 
large dividends from year to year. 


Hard freezing has thrown out oats‘ 


and killed a large amount of wheat 
and clover’: where the ground is wet, 
but where the surplus water has been 
removed by means of the tile drains 
the plants are down in the ground 
Where they belong. 

Good Grain Acreage in Marion Co 
—The past 2 weeks slow for farm oper- 
ations. Considerable land was broken 
for both the oats and orn crops. 
Wheat prospects not very good, and 
many fields will be abandoned and 
turned to other crops. Heavy losses 
reported in pigs and lambs during 
the very inclement weather. Feed 
will be used closely, but there will be 
enough to go around if grass is not 
too far off. Cattle, hog and sheep 
prices all good, 4%c being offered 
for clipped lambs. One year ago 
they were selling from 6 to jc from 
farms. For good, medium wool 20c 
has been offered. Not many sales. 
Horses selling at good prices, but not 
as strong demand as last year. There 
is a good home demand. Supply is 
not large. 
as buyers are talking that land will 
be cheaper after reciprocity meas- 
ures have become a law. 

Planting Begun in Hardin Co—Some 
oats sown in Hardin Co, but it is cold 
and wet. Wheat and grass are be- 
ginning to look green. Some potatoes 
are planted. Rough feed is getting a 
little scarce and hard to obtain. Cat- 
tle are looking pretty well, and are 
demanding good prices. Sheep in on 
the down grade. Many are dying, 
and many lambs aiso. Other stock 
are holding their own very weil. 

More Fertilizing in Tuscarawas Co 
—March was a very disagreeable 
month in Tuscarawas Co. It 
snowed about half of the time 
and: rained the greater part of 
the other half. There was very little 
Plowing done in March or any other 
farm work. Public sales about ali 
over. There will be more fertilizer 
used in this county this spring than 
has ever been used before ‘. the 
spring. Wheat in the ground went 
back a great deal the past month, es- 
j-cially that which was not fertilized. 
Prices of produce still going down. 
Eggs 12¢ p doz, butter 23 to 25c p Ib, 
potatoes 40 to 50c p bu, hogs 8 to 
84%4c p lb dressed, veal calves 5 to 
6%4c p lb, cows $35 to $50, wheat S82c, 
eorn 80c, oats 35c, clover seed $8 p 
bu, hay $15 p ton, straw $5 to $8. 

Short Sugar Crop in Lorain Oo— 
The weather so far in April haz b 
cold and stormy in Lorain Co, with 
considerable snow and freezing. Clo- 
ver is badly heaved out. Timothy 
meadov’s are dead in many places, 
presumably caused by the dry weath- 
ex last season after they were cut, 
s the outlook for the coming hay 
crop is not very good. The wheat 
still looks bad. No oats sown yet. 
Some plowing done. Maple sugar 
s°ason over, witl less than cn aver- 
ag. crop. Farm produce of al! kinds 
is going down. Milk is 10c p gal, the 
seller paying the freight. Cream 20c 
p lb butter fat. 


Backward Spring in Darke Co— 
Farmers were getting along well with 
plowing in March in Darke Co, but 
April has had much rain and snow, 
conditions not allowing much work 
on farms to progress, and but little 
oats sown at this date. Some com- 
ing up now that have been in ground 
a month. Wheat looking well. Fruit 
quite promising of all kinds. To- 
baeco moving slowly, some 10 to 15% 
in farmers’ hands yet.. If wet weath- 
er holds en & week longer there will 
probably not be a heavy oat crop. 
Corn selling at 58c p 100 Ibs. 

Too Wet in Noble Co—Too much 
rain for farm work in Noble Co. 
April has been very wet. Farm work 
at a standstill. Wheat is making 
good growth now. Grass is back- 
ward, but growing nicely now. Feed 
very searce. Hay about all fed out. 
Roads in very bad condition. Stock 
of all kinds looking well.- Not much 
stock changing hands. Cows scarce 
and high. Pigs 6 weeks old selling 
for $6 p pair. Corn 70c p bu, wh-at 
0c, butter 20c p Ib, eggs 14e p doz. 

Good Start in Jackson Co—Weath- 
er.cold and rainy, with wheat and 
other crops doing fine in Jackson Co. 
Fruit buds have begun to swell: Good 
prospect for. fruit so far, except 
budded peaches are’ reported killed. 
Live stock of all kinds are doing well. 
Not many for sale.. Farmers are 
plowing and getting ready for spring 
crops. Oats mostly all sowed. Wheat 
%e, corn 60c, oats 45c, potatoes 70c, 
mill feed $1.50 p 100 lbs, butter 25c, 


eggs 15c, chickens 12%c p lb. . Busi- 2? 10. 


Not many farms selling, 


ness conditions dull. No farms chane. 
Sy hands. Plenty of help at §19m 
p Gay. 





WEST VIRGINIA 


Good Fruit Outlook In Hampshire 
—The fruit prospect for’ Hampshite: 
Co was never better at this season of 
the-year. The buds have moved but” 
little; weather remains’cool, and, de 
spite the extraordinarily heavy 
of peaches last year, there is every 
indication that the crop will be ats 
least normal the coming season. = 
Hampshire Co is not only the leading 
peach county in W Va, but there ara @ 
probably few counties in the countrys 
containing a larger number of peach™ 
trees. A year ago the tree census ™ 
showed over three million trees, while a 
the planting for the past year will ex. 
ceed half a million. From 40 to 5 re 
of these are bearing. Apple planting, @ 
begun recently, is likewise assuming @ 
large proportions since it has been” 
ascertained that the soil is equally’ 
good for apples. A greater part of | 
the late planting has been done on the ~ 
Chert mountains, much of it by com- @ 
panies. The Romney Mountain Or- @ 
chard Co is planting this season 106 — 
acres of new land, making in all 400— 
acres, all new land. The Hampshire * 
Orchard Co has a similar acreage, 300 
of which come into bearing this seas 
son. Many outside parties are coming @ 
in, buying land or orchards, and going | 
into the fruit business, which has in @ 
consequence advanced the price of” 
fruit lands to a considerable extent. : 

Spraying in Taylor Co—Farmers 7 
starting to plow and plant potatoes ¥ 
in Taylor Co. All behind with work 
on account of bad weather in Mar, | 
Some fruit already frozen, although ~ 
not yet in bloom. Lots of spraying 
being done. Potatoes 50c p bu, and = 
no demand, Farmers will lose om | 
tubers held. s 

Land Prices Risingin Roane Co—The 
feed supply on stock farms In Roane ~ 
Co is well nigh exhausted, but all @ 
live stock has wintered well. Some 
farmers keep cattle, but no’ sheep, 
but most of them keep both. Lambs 
are being contracted at 5c. Not much | 
plowing done yet on account of rain; 
The oats crop is partly town. The @ 
outlook for wheat crop is good. This @ 
county being hilly and partly cov- 
ered by forests, and with only a small | 
percentage of bottom lands, does net 
produce enough grain for home con- 
sumption, but the lands are well | 
suited for grazing. The annual rain- @ 
fall is about 50 in, and the land gen- ¥% 
erally is productive. Most of the val- @ 
uable timber has been taken away, ~ 
and gradually the forests are. @ 
changed into grass lands. Oil and | 
gas development has been going on | 
in this, Roane Co, for some years. The - 
lands are worth from 550 pT 
acre for farming purposes, and are | 
gradually increasing in value: All” 
outside the towns raise poultry, which 
business is indispensable. 

Cattle Scarce in Preston Co—The | 
dull trade in coke has lessened the = 
number of miners and consumers in 
Preston Co, and thereby reduced 
rrices on market produce. Fat cattle = 
are scarce, cows and bulls are selling ¥ 
at $4.25 to $5.50. Butter 30, eggs 20c, ~ 
potatoes 65c. The Elkins mines, Nos 1 
and 2, that have been idle for about™® 
a year, have large orders for steam 
ing coal, and will resume overation | 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 4 





At Pittsburg, the first of this week” 
the market for beef cattle was at | 
practically the same level as the week 
previous; 120 cars of cattle arrived 
Monday, and the heavy weights sold] 
slowly. Light weights about held their 


own. Good to choice beeves were | 
quoted at. $6.40@6.50 p 100 lbs, good © 
1400 to 1500-lb 6.15@6.35, medium t0 — 
good 1200 to 1300-lb 5.90@6.15, fair = 
to medium 1000 to 1100-Ib steers 5.70 7 
@5.65, rough to half fat 1000 to 15002 | 
Ib steers 4@5, common to good fat@ 
oxen 3@5.25, bulls 3@5.75,. cows 2@° 

4.75, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 

4@5.80, bologna cows 1.50@2. About” 
1000 calves arrived on a lower mar-— 
ket and soldat 6@7.50. e hog mar-5 
ket Monday jwas on a slightly higher 
level, 40 double decks arriving. Heavy 

weights sold at 6.50@6.60 p 100 lbs,” 

heavy mixed .6.70@6.76, . medium] 
weights 6.80@6.90, heavy Yorkers] 
6.90@6.95, light Yorkers 6.95, pic 

6.9%@7. Total receipts of sheep ano’ 
lambs Monday were 20 loads. Th3] 
market was steady for the best. quale” 
ity,. and slow for medium ‘to low 

grades. Sheep sold. at 3@3.9).» ; 

Ibs, lambs 8@5.60, spring lam>s 

; i a. ow ile ss . 
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New York Farm News 
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“changes in farms this year. 


_ular dairy cows. 


. tenants are changing 





Spring Late in Schoharie Co— 
Farmers not doing much more than 
stormy and 
Roads very bad, 
First syrup 
Not many 

Floyd S. 
Mattice has bought the Spring farm ‘of 
Willard Spring, including steck and 
tools. The farm will keep 40 cows. 
Butter 20c, eggs 16c. Stock wintering 
well. Hay plentiful, baled hay $16 p 
ton at North Blenheim. 


Potatoes Pientiful in 


packward weather. 
Very slow sep weather, 
sold for $1 to $1.25 p gal. 


Oneida Co— 


The town of Fioyd has purchased a 
steam road roller and stonecrusher. 
Some lime is being used, also wood 
ashes Several herds of dairy cows 
were recently sold at auction at an 
average of over $50 ea, including 
heifers. Six yearling heifers sold at 
$31.50 ea. Cows sell as high as $90 


Holsteins are the pop- 
There has been i. 
abundance of rain this winter. The 
ground has been eovered with ice, and 
farmers fear its effect on the hay crop 
this coming season Fioyd Corners’ 
cheese factory opened Apr 1 for the 
season of 1911: But-.er selis at 30c 
p ib for No 1 to private customers, 
which trade is a large one. Beggs 22 
to 25c p doz and demand goed. Po- 
tatoes bring We p ba Pi small }ots, 
although some are of.efing to sell as 
low as 40c where they Have no reg- 


‘for grades. 


Wiar trade. No potatoes shipped from 
Floyd this winter, and but few last 
fall. Probably not over 2% of 1910 
erop in growers’ hands, and as many 
farmers did not have any to sell the 
supply is not excessive 

Green Co Meadows Hurt—-Farmers 


still getting up fire wood, hauling out 
manure and logs to mill, and drawing 
hay and straw to market. We had 
very little snow, and rye and meadows 
show the effects of freezing and thaw- 
ing. Stock has wintered well and 
sells high at the many farm auctior . 
Demand for horses and cows is in- 
ereasing, as well as the price. There 
is increasing call for farms, with more 
gales than for years, and many farm 
Good feeding 
hay at Medway $10 to $15 p ton, rye 
straw $8 delivered, \<cal Sc alive,-eggs 
18 to 20c, butter 2% 

Farms High in Niagara Co—aA late, 
cold spring in Niagara Co. Not much 
Spraying done yet. The Niagara Co 
farmers’ club met at West Somerset 
with a good attendance and good pro- 
gram. Farm property is high. ‘The 
Sarah Mitchell farm, 5 miles from 
Lockport, of 876 acres sold for $10,- 
025, a little over $114 p acre, with only 
§ acres of orchard. Butter 20c, p Ib, 
eggs lc and going lower. Milk in Gas- 
port is 5c wholesale p qt. Potatoes 
have gone up to ec p bu, and cabbage 
to $20 p ton. Many auction sales this 
spring. All kinds of stock high. 

Sugaring in Schoharie Co—Sugar 
making has begun in Schoharie Co. 
Not a very good season as yet. Sugar 
selling at 12c Ib, maple syrup $1 to 
$1.25 p gal. Butter sells at 24c, eggs 
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13e p doz, hay $12.10 $16 p ton. Potd- 
toes slew sale at 30° to cop bu. 
Fresh cows in good demand at $40 
to $60 p head, The price does not 
drop in proportion to butter. Auctions 
are quite numerous. Horses are in 
goog demand at $100 to $200. Con- 
tinued cold weather with very few 
warm days. Nothing done as yet on 
the land. Roads muddy. The farm- 
ers’ emy is being quite extensively 
repaired. Hired help very scarce and 
wages high. 

More Corn in Warren Co—There has 
been lots of snow, and coid in Warren 
Ceo up te this week; Not much sugar 
made yet. The prospect for the crop 
is poor. The roads are poor. Stock 
ef ail kinds has wintered well and are 
in good. demand. Prices are good and 
sales few. Hay and grain are cheaper 
than in many years. Corn meal sell- 
ing at the railway for $19 a ton, hay 
$10; in barn, and plenty for sale. 
Winter grain is looking well. There 
will be a large amount of grain sown 
for green cutting for fodder. A few 
silos will be built the coming season. 
Butter is 25c, eggs 20c and in good 
demand., A large amount of old 
meadows were plowed last fall, which 
will be seeded down this spring. A 
nrixture of red and alsike clover, red- 
top and orchard grass will be used. A 
few will experiment with alfalfa, 
which is new in this section. A larger 
amount of corn will be panted. Po- 
tatoes are plentiful and cheap, sell- 
ing for 50c. Very few sales of farms, 
and not many rented. 

Call for Saratoga Co Farms—Eggs 
are selling in Saratoga Co for 20 to 23c, 
butter 30c, pork dressed $9 p 100 Ibs, 
Cows are scarce at $50 to $75. Pigs 
are scarce. Clever seed 18c p Ib, 
timothy $2.75 p bu. Hay is plenty at 
$8 to $10 p ton. Veal scarce at $11 
p 100 lbs. .Good demand for horses, 
but $10«cheaper in price. The spring 
is late. Not’ much doing yet on the 
farms.. There is quite a call fér farm 
property, more than in quite a while. 
Roads are in bad condition. Wages 
for farm help about $2 higher than 
last year. Stillwater creamery assn 
paid patrons for Mar 29c p ib. The 
extended patronage of the cmy meces- 
sitates the establishment of another 
collective route. William L. Smith has 
purchased the Hickey “place in Still- 
water for $1500. The farmers’ insti- 
tute, which was held in Glens Falls, 
was @& great success in every way. A 
great deal of nice fruit was exhibited 
and some fine corn. The institute was 
héld 83 days and 2 evenings. 

Stock High in Rensselaer Co—Po- 
tatoes in ensselaer Co are nearly 
all in buyers’ hands. American Giants 
sold for $17.5 p bbl of 180 Ibs, and all- 
around varieties sold for $1 p bbl. 
Horses high and searce. Auction sales 
have been numerous, and good prices 
realized for cattle and sheep. Good 
cows brought $50 to Farmers 
have been buying different brands of 
phosphate. It has shown good results 
and this year they are going to use 
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more. The price of milk delivered to 
the H. P. Hood Co for Apr is-$1,02'p 
ean of 85 Ibs, equal to $1.20.» 100 Ibs. | 
They are making all butter now in | 


leer ; Pa fe. % aS a 
a 


“FARMERS : 


Boston, Maas, 
cream: 


from 


: pastéurized 
State reads are in Lad con- 
dition in many places with clay beds, 


— frost coming eut.’ Holstein 
and tch Belted cattle are slow but 
surely taking the eye of many farm- 

Franklin Co Cows Do Well—Fodder 
is holding out.. More grain ts being 
fed to cows than usvel, and they are 
milking better. Butter is low to what 
it has been, and 23c at Constable. 
Eggs Ic, potatoes 33c. Cows are 
held at $50 to $75. R. C. Wilson & 
Son recently sold eight head for $1300. 
Very little maple sugar made. 

Horses Scarce In Erie Co--March 
was a coid, stormy month. Net much 
sugar madé yet, but quite a little 
syrup. No plowing has been done at 
Holland. Stock wintered well. Horses 
searce and high. Syrup is $1 gal, 
sugar 12¢ p Ib. Potatoes bring “We at 
the car. Eges itic p doz, buiter 27c 
p ib. 

Steuben’ Co Growing Fruit—tIt has 
been a very poor sugar season. Farm- 
ers are taking more interest in fruit 
and berries near Rexvile, but dairy- 


ing seems to lead, although< milk and 


cheese: are not as high a8 last year. _ 


Not much land changing hands and 
not many farms for rent. O.° lk 
Wilkinson has a Holstetn-Friesian 
cow that gave birth to a pair of twin 
calves. Tne bull calf weighed 4 tbs 
and. the heifer 84 Ibs at birth, making 
a total of 178 Ibs. j 





At Albany, rather tight receipts of 
preduce with prices firm. Potatoes 
slightly higher with strong demand. 
Corn 54@ Mic p bu, oats 38 4c, rye 
T8@ 800, bran $26@ 26.50 p ton, linseed 
meal 3404 35, middlings 26@28.50, corn 
meal 20@20.50, timothy hay 16@20, 
clover 13@ 15.50, oat straw 8.50@9.50, 
rye 10@10.50. Milch cews 35@75 ,ea, 
veal calves 7T.00@¢8.%0 p 100 ibs, fat 
hogs 6.75@7.25. Butter rather quiet 
at Ji@28e ib for cmy and 21425c 
for dairy, cheese 1:5@ 14c, strictly fresh 
eges 20c p doz. Potatoes 2@2.25 p bbl, 
cabbage 6@7.50 p ton, pea beans 2.0 
a3 bu, medium 2.85@2.90, apples 
3.50@5.50 p bbi, celery 6.50@7.50 p 
100 behs. 

















GOODYEAR WELT 
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¥ mame and en « postcard 
ep A 5 cite. 2.s. cost: 

1. Contains an identifying list 
of over five hundred shoes soid 
under a special name or trademark, 
made by the Goodyear Welt process, 

2. Describes the Goodyear Welt 
process in detail and pictures the 
ay marvelots, machines em- 
plo 

3% 6 6“The Secret of the Shoe—An 
Industry Transformed.” The_true 
story of a great American achieve- 
m 


en 

4. “An Industrial City.” Tlus- 
trated—descriptive of the eat 
mode! factory of the United Shoe ‘ 
Machinery mpany at Beverly, 
Massachusetts. 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY OO., 

BOSTON, MASS. 






































TEN YEARS OF POPULATION CHANGES 


Here is a chart which graphicaliy speaks for itself. repared 
under the direction of BE. Dana Durand, who is at the head of the work 
of compiling the federal census of 1919. 
“tlassifying states with. respect to the percentage of inc 
, The heavily barred 
third of the United States:show where the greatest gain in population has 

en made, this amounting to 30% or over-duri 
and southwest also present some 
Will be seen by the chart, showed a gain in ee af more than 20%. 
fompared with the federal census of , 1900. evidences the heavy 


during the past decade. 


Beuth 


‘mmigration .from 


ee northern states, Having gaine® .more than 30%. The 
pe Atlantic coast and gif states, as a rule, have shown a gain of 10 to 20%. 


It was p 


It bears wholly on p»pulation, 
d pcpulation 
the’ western 


lines covering 


interesting features. Texas, as 
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the past 10 vears. The. | 
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Free Novo 
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Built for hard work in weight for 
re nade te wat. a 
i see it all in picture 
— has water-cooled with all 


NOVO Engines 


. 112 Willow St, Lansing, Mich. 
. and Genera! Manager 
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Interview with Dr H. P. Armeby. of State College, Pennsylvania, 
‘Concerning the Respiration Calorimeter and Feed Prob- 
lems—By M. G: Kains, Associate Editor 


‘The institute of animal . nutyition 
at State College, -Pa, has the only 
respiration calorimeter in America 
used for animal feed. problems. The 
function of this apparatus is to de- 
termine what becomes of the food 
animals eat. More than that, the 
conclusions reached by its means 
teach the importance and the necess- 
“iy of farming. 

have recently visited the institute 
and discussed the apparatus and its 
workings with Dr H. P. Armsby, who 
for many years has occupied the lead- 
ing position among American scien- 
tists studying nutrition problems, As 
the maintenance and adequate use of 
our food supply is the basic problem 
of civilization, and as the farmer is 
the man upon whom the, production 
of practically all but our fish de- 
pends, a synopsis of this chat will be 
of wide interest -to our readers. It is 
well to remember that there could be 
no mining, no manufacturing, no 
commerce, no sciénce, art or religion 
without having food. 

As we walked to the »suilding in 
which the apparatus is housed, Dr 
Armsby remarked’ that while the 
country was sparsely populated; 
materials for stock feeding, as-well as 
wasteful were practised without ap- 
parent penalty. But as population 
increased, the food problem became 
proportionately important, until now 
the press is full of discussions of the 
thigh cost of living. This problem is 
primarily a question of the energy 
that foods contain. To produce food 
is the prime function of farming. By 
means of plants the farmer entraps 
suhlight—energy: which .ppears in 
the plants, as starches, sugars, pro- 
teins, etc. These release iueir stored 
energy to the animal body wuring the 
process of digestion. Hence the more 
effectively and economically the 
farmer can produce and utilize these 
materials for ssock feeding as well as 
for direct consumption, the better for 
himself and the human race. To 
study such problems, it is necessary 
to know just what the various feeds 
accomplish when eaten. 


The Apparatus and Its Functions 
, The respiration ealorimeter con- 
sists of a great closet surrounded by 
three walls with dead air spaces be- 
tween. Electric, chemical and physi- 
cal instruments méasure everything 
that.goes in and everything’ that 
comes out. Food and water, air 
breathed in and out, heat produced 
by an animal while inside, excretia— 
everything is measured every few 
minutes night and day. Hundreds, 
nay thousands, of records are made 
and computed to reach results. It is 
not necessary to go into further de- 
tails. Concerning the instruments, 
these can be secured in publications 
of the institute by anyone who de- 
sires, 

“In a general way,” Dr Armsby re- 
marked, “an animal resembies a lo- 
comotive. The energy contained in 
the fuel placed -under the boiler is 





converted into heat and power. Simi- 
larly the feed eaten by an animal is 
transformed by digestion into energy, 


Heat and growth.” 

As I remembered that the Pennsyl- 
vania railway had spent $120,000 to 
build ‘and equip a testing plant to de- 
termine ‘the efficiency of loec2motives, 
and considered this. money well in- 
vested, I asked the doctor if the prob- 
lems involved were not. somewhat 
similar, and if the results secured did 


not point to very practical lines of 
improvement. 
Dr Armsby replied that the com- 


parison does not hold good in all re- 
spects; the locomotive presents far 
more simple problems than the ani- 
mal because it is only @ machine and 


does not include any of the details in- 
volved in growth. If it pays the 
Pennsylvania railway to spend $120,- 
000 to test its $31,000,000 worth of 
locomotives in order to improve the 
efficiency of mere machines, Dr Arms- 
by asked: “How much more will it 
pay Pennsylvania stockmen to know 
how to feed their $100,000,000 worth 


of live stock.” 
“But,” said I, 
sults that will 


‘are your getting re- 
appeal te the stock- 
men as practical? In other words, 
are the conclusions you reach scien- 
tifically borne out by farm practice.” 


“That is just where the shoe al- 
ways pinches the man on the farm,” 
said the doctor. “And yet it is the 
fairest, squarest question he could 


ask. The work of the institute is not 
what most» men would call popular. 
It is to get at underlying principles of 
nuitrition rather than to secure re- 
sults which may be.put in immediate, 
direct practice. I am glad to Say, 
however, that the _ results already 
reached are of much more 
retical value. *Let me 
investigations of the 
along three general lines. First, a 
study of the relative values of feed- 
ing stuffs; second, a study of thé rela- 
tive efficiency of animals as convert- 
ers of feeding stuffs into human food, 
And third, investigations upon the ef- 
fect of different conditions surround- 
ing the animal upon its efficiency as 
a@ producer. 


Relative Values of Feeds 


specify. The 
institute are 


“As to the relative value of feeding ; 


stuffs, various .German investigations 
bear out the results secured with cat- 
tle at the state college. These fesults 
have led to a new method of valuing 
feeds and the computation 


“PROGRESSIVE PENNSYLVANIA 
ANIMAL FEEDING EXPERIMENTS 





of rations | 


based upon the amount of: energy 
shown to be actually available to the 
animal. 

“The difference between the old 
and new methods is most strikingly | 
shown by a comparicon of coarse 


feeds with concentrates. The former, 
in proportion to their digestible mat- 


ter, yield much more heat and less 
available energy than the latter, al- 
though we have been accustomed to 
treat their digestible matter as of} 


equal value. For example, one pound 
of digestible nutrients in corn meal 
has been shown to have about 23% 





GENERAL ‘VIEW OF RESPIRATION CALORIMETER 


Behind the platform is the ipaulsted closet in which an ‘o& is kept for 


10 days. 
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Feed is put*in through the door at the left. A 
the table and. ekes bien aaah eyery four ‘minutes, ©"; 


Scientist. sits at 
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than theo- | 
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highers'value for the maintenance of 
a steer than one pound of the di- | 
gestible nutrients of timothy hay. 

“In connection with the extensive 
investigations upon beef production 
carried om by the Missouri experi- 
ment station, co-operative work has 
also been done in determining the 
maintenance requirements of the ani- 
mals and the energy value of the 
feeds used: It is expected that the 
results of these comparisons will fur- 
fish a check upon the two methods 
of investigating these questions. 


Relative Values of Animals 


“Regarding the animal as a con-: 
verter of feed energy, the question of 
whether there are mater-al differ- 
ences in this respect between dfffer- 
nt breeds or types becomes impor- 
tant. In this direction, a comparison 
has been made of.the influence of 
ype of animal upon beef production, 
comparing a pure-bred with a scrub 
steer through three successive years. 
In general, it may be stated that no 
Significant difference was found in 
the digestive power of the two ani- 
mals, and only a slight difference in 
favor of the pure-bred steer as re- 
gards the percentage of food energy 
which was available. 

“On the other hand, it was found 
that the scrub steer required nearly 
19% more energy for maintenance than 
did the pure-bred animal, and that 
his capacity to consume food and 
therefore to yield profit was much 
greater, while apparently the quality 
of his gain was superior to that of ° 
the scrub as regards actual nutritive 
value per pound. No indications were 
obtained of any distinct advantage of 
the immature, as compared with the 
more mature animal, as regards the 
utilization of energy. ; 

Influence of External Conditions 

“The fact already mentioned that 


under some conditions the animal is 
producing a surplus of heat has fur- 
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GET - 
THE 


oakudeke READI- “CUT 
oom HOUSE 1298 © 


Room 
——y 
Hou st BY Aladdin Knocked Down Readi-Cut Houses are!» 
shipped everywhere, Every piece of material * 
comes to you cut and fitted and ready to nail} in 
place. No skilled labor required, ee 
attractive, warm and lasting. Not portable. 
includes all lumber cut to fit, shingles, doors, windoul od 
glass, patent plaster board, interior trim and finish, paint, 
» locks, hardware and complete instructions. Houses 
Save four profits by buying diveah 
. Send stamps for Catalog B 
Ameri: 


can Construction Co., Bay City, Mich, 














“QNLY SURE REMEDY” 
Gadsden, Ala., Apr. 26, 1909 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co. 
Gentlemen 


Please send me copy of your 
TREATISE. t have been using your Spavin Cure 
for 20 years, and find it is the only sure remedy. 
it ts the best Haiment | can get for horses. 
Yours truly, W.J. McBee. 
That tells the whole story, and it is 
ence Ly] hundreds of thousands have had 
n the past 40 years, and it’s the experience you 
will heve—“I¢1 is the only sure remedy’’— 


Fors Ringbone, Curb, Spli 
a and A All oma 


0 » Keep fron han a Bottle, 6 botties for 
~~ 4 on hand me Be ready for } 4 


Kendall’s stops the pain, s 


PY 01 
If not at dealers write to— 
OR. GB. J. KENDALL CO., Enosburg Fails, Vi. 
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134 Cents aRod | 


For i8-in, 14 8-4¢ for 22-in. Hog 
Fence; 15¢ for 26-inch; 18 8- te 
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This famous machine with all its new impr 








ments,all its special features, with a 25 year g t 
and all its valuable attachments is now offered you 


DIRECT F FROM FACTORY 


at the lowes 


character. Hie, add Bay See wae profit 
cost, you phd no — 


tee 2,79 8 ete Scrrcceeres 
o-jus' spec w ry, price 

id 
been. Fed up. Bat L—. ‘get fee Bee ass once ace fore Ips 
FREE TRIAL—! PAY FREIGHT 


lace @ genuine latest model 
machine with perf. 


SEND NO MONEY. GET FREE BOOK 


Write thie Free talog special 
pepposition. "All sext fros.” Just aidsesstas'? Lom 


M. W. BUCKLEY, MANAGER 
Dept. 47 SSE Van Buren St..Chicago 








Pua Will cure any case 
) Or money refun 










if 
| cures ordinary cases. 
Postpaid on receipt 
of price. Agents wanted, 
Write for descriptive book let. 


MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY CO. 
FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURG, PA. | 
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FROST 9 
WIRE FENCES s 
Extra Heavy Weight Farm Fences. Built 3 
for service and satisfaction. Quality - 
first , Best material and 
workmanship used in our Woven 
Wire or Field Erected Fences. 

Ask your dealer, FREE catalog. 
FROST FENCE CO. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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twan Post Mole and Well Auger 
om for fence, telephone post holes and wells, 

Kes bole ———, and wast -ompees 
easily. Three fu 
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designa, Cheap a 
32 pace Catalogue. 
: ts s 1 Prices to 
Wes Wo; AX Churches and Cemeteri@@.” 
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IRON AND, WILRE, FENCES 
ilt tlt tlebbelitelt 7 
THT tt WI | 

‘or AL P High Grade atalog 














‘urposes 
ERTERPRISE FOUNDRY & “FENCE co. 
1290 East 24th Street 2 INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





Remember the sacred duty you owe the dead 
. REPUBLIC CEMETERY FENCES AND GATES 
e 


al price to 
A Postal Will 73 he Oates 
Co., 212,Republic S: 





the resting place of your departed loved 
ive and almost everlasting. Made of large 

, attractive designs. 
d cemeteries. 


B. cheal 
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ba 
gration of the question of 


™ to cold. Numerous practical 

especially at the Missouri and 
Pennsylvania. stations, have show 
that, owing to this surplus 
tion of heat, weil-fed animais may 
exposed to quite. low 
without causing any incrcased 
keeping the animal warm. 
door feeding of beef animals has bee 
demonstrated to be practicable in th 





















humid climate of the eastern states 
as well as in the drier climate of the 
"west. Moreover, ours and _ similar 
’ ’ scientific werk has helped to define 
Z the limits within which this fact is 
ee true. The results have also an iin- 
“7 rtant bearing upon the question cf 
kes stable ventilation 
al “A striking result of the investiga- 
. tions ‘has been the demonstration of 
2 the very marked influence of stand- 
; ing, as compared with lying, upon the 
4 amount of material burned up in the 
+ body of the animal, the difference 
ay amounting in our experiments to from 
~ 80 to 40%. The bearing of this upon 
— questions of the handling of animals is 
< obvious.” 
er. 
eS ' Country Produce Markets 
a PENNSYLVANIA At Pittsburg, 
oe eges rather weak, with receipts large. 
ye ; Hay, grain and peultry firm, with 
; strong demand. Potatoes @0@70c p 
:)ame~=6osobu, cabbage 90c@$1 p bbl, asparagus 
. * 3@3.25 p cs, navy beans 2.20@2.30 p 
a bu. No 2 yellow ear corn 58@59c, 
. Bhelied 56c, No 2 white oats 36@37c. 
He No 1 timothy hay 20.50@21 p ton, 
’ No 1 clover 15@ 15 ~~), No 1 rye straw 
me. 9@9.50, oats 8.25@8.75, white mid- 
— @ dlings 27 @ 27.50, bran 26.50@27. Cmy 
x butter 23@24c p ib, dairy 16@20c, 
3 @ges 16@17c p doz, live fowls 194 
yi > p Ib. 
Va At Philadelphia, first quality hay 
bir ‘has kept well cleaned up at the re- 
% tent advance. Eggs in liberal sup- 
Ply and there is only a fair demand, 
"ae ©6Cf @ven for the best stock. Light re- 
“ae ceipts of butter have kept the mar- 
ket firm at 21@22%c p Ib for cmy 
and 18@19c for dairy. Moderate of- 
ferings of cheese at 12@18c. “Eggs 
: .10@5.25 » case, live fowls 16@1ic 
- 3 p Ib, apples 5@ 6 p bbl, new potatoes 
: a shade easier because of liberal re- 
¢céipts. Old stock 58@65c p bu. 
J) -OHIO—At Cincinnati, a steady feel- 
@e~6>soing continues in the butter market. 
Offerings sufficient to meet the de- 
3 » Mand. Eggs offered -moderately, with 
4 fairly good inquiry Poultry rather 
a‘ viet, with liberal offerings. Slight 
mcrease in stocks of wheat, but the 
Strong demand keeps the market well 
; cleaned up. Moderate receipts of corn, 
ava with a good request Both white and 
i Mixed oats sell well, with only a small 
Lae Amount offered. Liberal supply of 
z ay, but the brisk demand keeps 
: Prices up. “Cmy butter 22@23%c p 
a , dairy 15c, cheese 14@15c, strictly 
Tesh eggs 14@15c p doz, live fowls 
Sae)6«6fvc p lb, spring chickens 18c, veal! 
e falves 644 @ic, lambs T@9c. Apples 
a $6@6.50 p bbl, potatoes 68@ 70c p bu, 
| Onions 5.50@6 p bbl, cabbage 1@1.25. 
No 2 red wheat 82@90c p bu, No 2 
white corn Sic, No 2 yellow 51i%c, No 
2 mixed M@5lc, rye 90@Mc. 





_; At Cleveland, green 
Well. Plenty of Tex onions are offered 
With prices rather easy. Eggs steady. 
Grain has an upward tendency. Cmy 
butter 23@24c p Ib, dairy 17@17%c, 
®ees 16@18c p doz, live chickens 15@ 
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WORTH A CAREFUL READING 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


WHITE’ LROROENS, 
rangy yearling hens. Aver: 
Score above 90 points. 


7 bred, pure white, large, 
verage egg yield per hen «3 
Grand male birds sired 


famous a square Garden winners. Chicks guar- 
— against loss first 10 days. Ail eggs sot 
hatching of charge. EZRA C€ 


capinend — free 
CARTER, Marathon, N Y. . 





Reared Ln. White 


Sing:e 
15; $7 
Ca talog 


PRIZE-WINNING STR Net 
bts Whi nea Br Legos 

ra! te an own | orns, Tse, 
i) a and rk Bra = = 
gratis M. PRESCOTT, Rinetalc Nd 








NESTED for year around, heavy layers, 


farms. Single Comb White Leghorns, 
Rhode Island Reds, eggs $4.50 
POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, 


Single Comb 
A 100. BAY VIEW 





GUARANTEED EGGS for ~~ — Comb 
Rhede Island Reds, le Rose White 
Leghorns, . Barred Rocks, ¥ -. ay + Col- 
ored Muscovy ducks. Circular, BERT DILLEN- 
BECK, Randall, N Y. 





EGGS—Indian Game, Rose Comb Leghorns 
Houdans, $2 © 13; Silver Fn. Ah ng Langshans, 
Plymouth R Rhode Island Reds, Pekin ducks. 
$1.50, sitting. Stamp for circular. CLARK BROS, 
Freeport,. 0. 


PROFITABLE POULTRY— and Rose Comb, 
RK I Reds, Buff Orpingtons, White Wyandottes, Cor- 
nish Indian Games, Indian Runner ducks. 
regs reasonable. E. J. LIEKERT, Briarcliff Manor, 








BABY CHICKS—Single Comb White Leghorns, 
léc. Strong and livable. From vigorous free range 
stock, bred for utility and standard qualities. Safe 
wy guaranteed. WESLEY GRINNELL, Sodus, 





SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS, Wyckoff 
strain; Barred Rocks, Maine Experiment Station 
strain; utility stock, producers of fine eggs and birds. 
OSBURN MANOR VARM. Port Byron, N Y 





Bult 
prize 
Adams, 


MATING LIST FREE—Heavy-laying strains, 
Wyandottes and Plymouth Rocks. First 
winners at Springfield, Holyoke and North 
Mass. W AM SCHOTT, Holyoke, Mass. 





BUFF ORPINGTONS. 
wins. Eggs 
100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Box 16, Thompsonville, Il. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. Single Comb White Leg- 
horn and Rose on 2 Rhode Island Reds. $1.50 per 15. 
Pullets and cockerels. THE MIFFLINBURG POUL- 
TRY CO, ‘Miminbure Pa. 


The kind 4 
or 15, $9 
PHILLI s. 


Rose Comb 
from our prize winners $2 per 
CHAS E 








WHITE CRESTED oy POLISH. Indian Runner 
ducks, 13 eggs $1. Catalog 25 varieties hens, ducks, 
guineas, turkeys. BERKSHIRE PIONEER POULTRY 
YARDS, Berkshire, N 





8 C BROWN age ge ann ad Wyandotte 





eggs; elegant strains, POUL sitting 
Write for mating list. HILLSIDE Y FARM, 
Canaan, N ¥ 

BROWN LEGHORNS, Black Langshans, $1 apiece 
Silver Spangled Hamburg and ite Crested Black 
Polish eggs 85c per 15. AUSTEN JACKSON, Mineral 
Springs, N Y. 





aged Fs eggs; utility matings, 
from prize.winners, 15 
ra we NEWCOMER, Gien Rock, Pa 


—_. ¢ LASS. Be 
$1.50; 


% "50; circular. 





DON’T BUY EGGS. for hatching until you read our 
catalog; it's fre. DAWLEYDALE' SINGLE COMB 
WwHr — LEGHORN FARM, Mexico, N Y. 





BABY CHICKS lc each.: Both comb -Rhode Is- 
land Reds. Select laying strain. Catalog free. SOU 
KENTON POULTRY FARM, Kenton, 0 


Leghorns and Partridge 
\ 2 birds for sale 





SINGLE COMB White 
Wyandottes; prize winners; 
JOHN STICKLES, Claverack, 





hares 


90 VARIETIES poultry, eggs. t 
ree 


etc. 60-page celored description 
J. A. Bergey, Box F. Telford, Pa 


Pigeons, dogs, 
book 10c, |! 


ist 


A 
open-front houses, free range; net a sick bird on the | 


EGGS AND POULTRY 





a 20 varieties. 
Eggs, 15, $1; 40, $2.° Catalog: HENRY MOHR, 
Quakertown, Pa 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns, 15 eggs, $1. CHARLES CAPSADLE, 


Lykens, Pa 





| 
/ THOROUGHBRED POULTRY—Best 
ik 





RINGLET Barred Rock and > -¥ 
for hatching. SPRING BROOK One st _—4 
town, N Y. 
MAMMOTH PEKIN duc! $l per 11: 8 C 
Reds $1 per 15. RUPRAC urs 108, Pulaski. N Y 





PEKIN DUCK EGGS $1 per il. Toulouse geese 
35e each. E. J.. NICHOLAS, Mi Bethel, Pa. 





HOUDANS, great layers, white eggs, prize winners; 
$1 15 eggs. JOE ORDWAY, Canisteo, N Y. 

















“RINGLET”’ ed Plymouth Rock . circular 
| tree. SUNNYSIDE, FARM, Emporium, 
} 
| noes TURKEY toms from 40-lb tom. WM 
MARSHALL, Sherwood, N Y 

BARRED ROCK EGGS 15 $1, 30 $1.50. IRA BE. 
MINER, Shavertown, N Y. 

LIVE STOCK 
WILL SELL ENTIRE HERD of Holsteins, consist- 


ing of 25 registered 2 year old and yearling heifers 
and heifer calves. Balance desirable high gtade cows 
Also four registered Guernsey heifer calves and regis- 
tered Belgian stallion money maker, who weighs 1800 
pounds and is a great prize winner. Ali offered cheap 
eee buyer, Address K. G. HAXTUN, Syracuse, 





POLAND-CHINAS, large type, 15 service boars; 
special price; 25 fall sows, bred or open; orders booked 
spring pigs. L. C. McLAUGHLIN, Pleasantville, 





IMPROVED YORKSHIRES—Imported blood; extra 
fine, thoroughbred pigs; now ready MATHIAS & 
BOYD, Successors to A. A. Bradley, Frewsburg, N Y 


BERESHIRE PIGS, both sexes, large kind 
price; am booking orders now for Shropshire 
J. I, HERETER, Gettysburg, Pa. 





at small 
lambs 





LOOK FOR MY AD —Specia! offerings on Percheron 
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MACHINERY AND. IMPLEMENTS 


BASKETS, ladders, crates, growers’ eusplice, Cara 
brings catalog: BACON .& CO, Appidton, 


, MISCELLANEOUS 


LADIES’ FRIEND DUST PAN. 
handle. bie steel edge pan. 

u Sixty cents each 

FRANCIS W 








— 





Long. upright 
Hokis itself when 
7 or two for $1. Ilustrated 
rows. CARPENTER, Port Chester, 


LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS mete of good 
quality serge, to your own measure 2.98. Send 
for free catalog and samples. MILA SKIRT CO, 
Dept A. 200 E 87th Street, New York City. 


HYACINTHS OF FLORIDA, 
hyacinth known. Grow them in 
Put one in your gold fish 
MILLER’S, Croom, Fla. 


DEATH TO SCOURS 
mends. Thirty doses $2 
chaniestown, 


FERTILIZER LIME for price, etc, 
TON QUARRIES. Harrisburg, Pa. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 
MALE HELP | WANTED 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? The Jewish agricul- 
tural and industrial aid society has on its lists men 
wishing to obtain employment upon farms. Most of 
are without experience, but they are able- 

and willing to work. They speak little or no 
English, although many of them speak rman. 
you can make use of such help, please communicate 
with us, stating what you will pay, whether the 4 
is permanent, and whether you prefer a single 
married man. We are a philanthropic cogentnation, 
whose object it is to assist and Fo. 2 to 
become farmers. We charge no 
ployer or employe. Address FARM TABOR “BUREAC, 








the 
your 
bowl. 


most beautiful 
room in glass. 
10 «cents up 





Guarantee, recom- 
DR WM PIDGEON. Me- 





address WAL- 














174 Second Ave, New York City. 

FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 
360,000 protected positions in U 8 service. ore 
than 40,000 vacancies every year. There is a big 
chance here for yo a. _ and generous pay, lifetime 
employment. Easy Just. ask for booklet A822. 
No obligation. PARL ONOPKINS. Washington, DC. 



































SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 





BUFF AND BARRED ROCKS—Extra large. splen- 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Senator Dunlap, Glen 
Mary, Michel’s Karly, $2.25 thousand. Aroma, Bu- 
bach, Brandywine, Crescent Cardinal, Excelsior, 
Gandy, Haverland, Kiondyke, Oak's Early, Oswego 
Sample, Success, Enormous, Warfield, Wm Welt, $3.25 
b d Norwood $7.50 thousand, $1 hundred. 50 
other varieties. All leading varieties raspberry, black- 


berry, gooseberry, currant, rhubarb, 
fruit trees, seeds Everything highest grade. ~ Prices 
Liberal discounts on large orders. Cat- 


le. 
alog free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, N Y. 


CABBAGE PLANTS—800,000 stocky, very hardy 
Early Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, Early 


asparagus plants 











100. $5; White Holland turkey eggs, 9, $2.50. W 
LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


GUARANTEED EGGS—RBhode Island Reds and 
Black Minoreas. Business prices GEORGE C. 
LUNDY, Delaware, N J. 


BLANCHARD-WYCKOFF White Leghorn pide P 








did winter layers, 15 eggs, $1... Guararitee 8 chicks. 

ART TAYLOR, Washington, N J. reasonab 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, Barred Rocks, 100 year- 

ling hens, $1.50 each: eggs $1 for 15. ALTER 

FULTON, Stewartstown, Pa. 
BEAUTIFUL BARRED pak S, healthy, vigorous 

birds. Eggs 15 for 3 MRS YTON LOVEJOY, 

Route 6, Westminster, Md. 
BUFF ORPINGTON EGGS, 15, $1; 45,. $2.50; 


All Head Early and Succession plants 
Ready for the field, $2 per 1000; 5000, $9. (I re- 
ceived some of the plants—10,000—this morning and 
plants I ever bought 


they were the finest and best 
"Plant, list free. F. W. 


Jacob Nolte, Paulsboro, N J.) 
ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, 


SURPLUS: BERRY PLANTS—200,000 Plum Farm 
er, 5 Cuthbert,. 25.006 Snyder, 2,000;000 straw - 
berry plants, 500 bushels Hastings potatoes, currants, 
gooseberries, gra — ——. —* . veg- 
<table Se ae surplus 





catalog 


and 
FARMER? e i Pulaski, N Y. 


































cents ead CLOVERS. GRASSES, corn, oats, seed potatoes; on- 
ic p Ib, broilers 30@35c, apples $5@ BROWN. a NY. extant: 3: ys ank “sel Lay gn Png Nwrite “ton farmer 
> ec aus 's 
6 p bbi, potatoes 55 @ 60c p bu, Hol- ame A TT) wholesale, price. list. ROBINSON SEED CO. Balti- 
land seed cabbage 8@10 p ton, rhu- BRAHMA _cags. PS aes ENDER. 
barb 30@60c : 5 4 Bronze —. eggs 25 cents ot “h- 
HG c p doz, asparagus 2@ WooD, Pa. * 
dhcp large bch a Se Meiyet tor i 
Dusti i. ‘on, . or io 
= —— ~ chicks TIES, pring wiles, Dustin di | How to Grow Alfaila.” DR SOMERVILLE. 
F ; ch Ad Fy Staafordvitie, NY Chest Springs, Cambria Co, ‘Pa. 
armers’ Ex ange vertising | canon RED TURRET from pure-bred | , FUANTS > Piom, farmer, blk pe. ee 
Six Cents a Word ye ee altoatd GRAMPS, | [sland Red eggs, $1,-15.~ WALTER BENSON, Hast- 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly . ings, N Y. ae 





ents DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 

erican Agricuiturist. At a cost of only SIX 
GENTS a word you can advertise anything you wish 
buy, sell or exchange 







=? isement and each initial 
®5 one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
Sdvertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
Ward replies sent to this office 
COPY must be,received Friday to 






guarantee inser- 





teas tin issue of ‘the following week. A 
epee Pte: SAL&” or “TO RENT” will be 
ve rate, but will inserted in 


abo’ 
b EN ESTATE MARKET 
4 p BLACK - FACED TYPE of display of ahy kind 
= = be allowed under this hedd. thus making a small 
THE Bechanpr’ 


é ert ¢ as a = one 

é J ‘or the “ 3 

Rte tising is Mtress” six conte 6 vied oath insertion 
ae AGRIOULTURIST 
Fourth Ave, New York City 


Dous RABBITS |and PET STOUR |. 
SALE—Collie pups. M. _B. DORMAN, Mill 





adver- 



















THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
or a number counts 


LEGHORNS. Four varieties, 20 ee $1.60, 100 $4; 
onneey filled. LEGHORN FARMS, Lan- 
r, 


£GGs AND coxe ie Mage Cop tty KS: 


hee and Black Min 
, Ma. 
GOLDEN-LACED Wyandottes, Indian Runner duck 
cone. 13, $1. ZENAS LA . Mineral Springs. 











INDIAN RUNNER duck 5 
ope. $1.50 for twelve. H. Mba 
$5 per 


o; clues free, CHAS He WILLARD, Antwerp 

je 0%, Ant » 
ee OR ORY PL Sas 

oe. Sitamont. 


RHODE I 
eer for 
iin 


Derren 


layers of white 
New Brunswick, 







































CONCENTRA inoculated alfalfa soil; 


2 
i late 1.50 iE es - 
press. NITRAGIN CO, Milwaukee Wis. 


unustrated ceislee. low ~e "oe f RS 


NUASE 


SGED POTATOES—Sound and 
cal ote 70 neg oc free. 
Fr NY. 








pure..__Tilustrated 
ARTHUR AL- 





poe. md age. Se central New York is best for 
aton. F. ECK, 


in . Ste emt. $8 ERKENB 


=| gRwene es 











SEED POTATOES—Giant and Burbank Pri 
right. LUTHER GLASGOW, Gaxow. hs. 
PLUM FARMER raspberry plants, $7 thousand. 


F. JACOBS, Port Byron, N Y. 


. yk ee 











stallions on the display live stock advertising page - - 
E. 8. AKIN, Auburn, f SOUND MEN, 21 to 40 yoars old, wanted at once 
for Rey a al pe etrike: writ cuaSamsese: = 

FOR i—Pedigreed Berkshires, four onths | te $100 a mont no strike; te Th a. ‘or 
old; choice stock, OSBURN MANOR FARM. Port | application blank. Address ‘H. FRICK, X52%, 
Byron, N Y. 203 Dwight Bidg, Kansas City, Mo. 

SHORTHORN BULI-—9 months old. roan; extra _ i oe i ‘lmit’ Positions secured. 
Ss ne eee ee.” > 6 ree OP) ee ee, EASTERN TRADE SCHOOL, 
port, ¢ 49 E 82d Street, N Y City, and 121 South 23d 

» Street, Philadelphia 

FOR SALE- I C pigs; also fine herd boar, Mer- 

eury No 27913. RIPPLE BROS. Fort Plain, N ¥. TELEGRAPHY—Wire and wireless taught quickly. 
—* wire and wireless station in school. Big’ de: 

FOR SALE—6 Pure-bred Holstein heifers from 6 to nd for operators. Catalog free. EASTERN 
10 months old. N. HOULIHAN, Waterford, N Y TEL EGRAPH SCHOOL, Lebanon, Pa. 

CHOICE YOUNG a8 ee bulls for sale LEARN AUTOMOBILE BUSINESS—Home lessons; 
ORCHARD FARM, Lisbon, N Y¥ $25 weekly job guaranted, $10 weekly while learning. 

ROCHESTER AUTO SCHOOL, 1613, Rochester, N Y 

O I C SWINE—We are breeders and shippers 
G. W. FRISBIE, Savona, N Y 40,000 GOVERNMENT POSITIONS to be ae 

this year a $1200 position. Write today for 

O I C SWINE. Prices reasonable. YOUNG BROS, | free jesson. OZMENT, 107, St Louis. 

128 Sound Ave, Riverhead, N Y. 
aE ANTE 

LARGE YORKSHIRES—Boars, pigs. ROBERT D. AGENTS WA “D 

Se Sees, XE AGENTS 100% PROFIT. |New patented ew - 
> : , . s . harness, shoes, grain 8, apy’ ree to 

ee ASR WELLS & BROS, | workers. A. MATHEWS, 108 Third’ Street. Dayton, 0. 
BUY AUTOMOBILE and gasoline engine oils and 


greases at rock bottom priees Agents wanted. Wri 
CHAS TATOR, Mt Riga, Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 


MODERATE PRICE COUNTRY aoe. 15 acres, 
near the beautiful village of Gr 
county, N Y, Alongside electric ry. Nine- one mod - 
ern house, electric lights, water supply, beater, bath. 
Large poultry house, small barn. Fourteen choice 
buliding lots. Medium price houses can be built and 
rented every month in year A grand place to invest 
a few thousand and have an income sufficient for ali 
needs, and know where your money is and that it is 
safe and paying big returns. Price $3500. BOX 
36, Middle Falis, N ¥ 
FOR SALE—Farm of 209 acres, stock and tools, $& 
per day ineome, fourteen rooms, white house wit! 
green blinds, Loe large barns, silo, granary, sheds 
a house, fruit, Holstein a and ». fi 
Lid 


sul we Mic “roles roller. ay cutter, ra 


$7500, sis00 cash HALLS Pal FARM wi dtoy o- Os- 


wego, Tioga County: N 
ohms an ee — 
COMMEBERC AL. oR Room tis Portiand, Ore. 


IF YOU WANT -fashioned New — nd 
wing Thread of 
. M- 


are 























mantic, 


GOOD F, 
hres oe 
nten: , : 
ae a 




















LEWES, DELAWA pe mB B.. 
eens. 120 ‘acres $4800, (Sabie) sn, Bec 

“miidings. A are - wh. 

NEW EWN farms; all ; elreular free. 
P. PP, Dept 36, 2 ame Street. 
NRoston. 

.dikvgraarep apie. postpaid. CHAPIN FARM 

. Boston, 

yaa ree SALF, easy terms. L. P. BOUNDS, 
Eden, 

Sa 





Couki Have Sold Twice as Many 
Puppies 


American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: I advertised one 
The. tes and received over fies an 
The results were ti 
gold all y Se herad a puppies Pe 
could Bm sold as. many more, 
[Eugene Everts, N Y¥ 





Sinds $1. Other bargains. H. arr. 4 
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THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAB AGO 


Cattle Hogs Sheep 
proach Fall 1911 | 1910 





Per 100 lbs 





| I | 
Chicago $6.25 |$8.65 $6.60 $10.15/$5. ‘ 
New York } 6.80 | 8.65 | 7.20| 11.00) 4. 
Buffalo 6.50 | 8.25 | 6.90 | 10.80} 6. 
sas O’y ‘ ‘ 


60 | 6.4 9.95 
Pittsburg 50 6. 10.75 


At Chicago, the _ indiscriminate 
liquidations of live stock have caused 
an erratic market. For the bulk of 
steers arriving, comprising good to 
medium 1100 to 1350-lb grades, $5.75@ 
6.15 is the price range, while plain light 
Steers are lower at about 5.50, The 
marker for beeves above the $6 class 
has also eased off. The tide of veal 
calves in Ind, Wis and III is at its high 
ebb, and receipts recently at Chicago 
for one week were over 16,000 head. 
Ten years ago the Mar crop of calves 
was 18,000, 

The hog decline has been irresistible. 
Market followers recently predicted 
the hog market had touched bottom, 
but a new low level has been estab- 
lished. <A year ago hogs were selling 
around 10%c p Ib, Now 5@6%ec 
are common sale prices. Bacon mate- 
rial is in best demand, contrary to 
the Apr market of 1910. 

Sheep and lamb feeders who have 
heen looking for reduction of the 
liquidation of their products have been 
disappointed. Packers are still reap- 
ing a’ harvest, and every slight rise 
in prices is followed by more than 
enple shipments from the country. 
lrices have declined on both sheep 
and lambs. A large portion of the 
arrivals are shorn lambs and western 
sell at $4.25@5.50 p 100 Ibs, Col 4.75@ 
505, spring lambs 10@12, natives 
4.25 @5.50, two-year-old shorn western 
wethers 4@4.40, feeders 3.25@3.40, 
yearlings 4@4.90, bucks 2.40@3.25, 
wooled western wethers 4.75@5, year- 
lings 5@5.65. 

The Horse Market 


The horse trade has taken on a 
slightly lower price level, and 1100 to 
1150-lb chunks are included in the 
easing off in values. Good quality 
1200 to 1500-1b chunks are also lower. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 








LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





“Cash or | ‘Wheat 
Spot | t911_| 2910 
Chicago 
NewYork | 
Boston | 
Toledo 
Min’apolts, 
Livertoot'| 95} 
At Chicago, increased interest was 





Bbeei 


| ee 





\ 
ig 
| 





- developed in May wheat, prices at one 


time advancing smartly, Evidences 
appeared of manipulation in May de- 
livery, and this for a time was the 
chief feature in the speculative mar- 
ket.: New erop deliveries were firm- 
er, with Sept 85% @S7c. 

Crop conditions were for the most 
part bright, the spring wheat sections 
apparently having ample r.oisture for 
tha-beginning of wperations without 
serious drawbacks. The government 
crop report placed the winter wheat 
conditions 83.3, or three points better 
than a year ago. Other surplus coun- 
tries, Russia, Argentina and Austra- 
Jia, have been shipping freely to ~est- 
ern Europe. Foreiga market showed 
a little more character. Our exports 
of wheat and flour were rather small. 

It. has been a -50-c market in corn, 
nearby delivery hesitating around 
that level at Chicago, May at one 
time working under 49c p bu, later 
recovering a trifle, with July close to 
5O@5le. No 2 in’store quoted around 


. le, yellow corn the usual slight pre- 


mium. The corn situation is without 
change, and speculative trade rather 
dull. 

* The oats market was fairly active 
at fully recent prices around 31@ 
32c p bu for May, and standard 
srade in store. Weather and crop 


reports were generally favorable, 


In barley a. wide range of prices 
prevails, choice to fcy malting bein 
quoted all the way up to $1.10@1.1 
p bu 28 et 
Clover was easier in of- 


. was dull-at 12c, 


‘wasted in the past month. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


fered very sparingly, with contract 
grade quoted at 15c p 1b; timothy 
hungarian 1% @2c, 
millets 1% @2%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Uniess otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. hey refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When so0:d in a small way to retailers 
or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 

Apples 


The exporting season for apples is 
about over and estimates made by 
N. W. White & Co of New York give 
the exports for this season in the 
port of New York as about 326,200 bbls 
against 398,900 last season; Boston 
shipments 440,900 against 263,600 in 
1910, Portland 72,800 this year against 
248,000 last year, Montreal 169,900 in 
1911 against 587,200 last year. Boxes 
of far western apple exports were 
1,700,500 against 4,063,300 last year. 
Attention is called to the falling off of 
Montreal, Halifax and St John of over 
800,000 bbis. Last year’s warm Mar 
followed with bad weather in May 
accounts for this. Nova Scotia alone, 
it is predicted, with its increasing 
acreage, expected 1,000,000 bbls. This 
year prospects look more favorable. 
It is said the trees in Canada are look- 
ing well, and having a light crop 
last year, Canadian ports are expected 
to ship 2,000,000 bbls, or 700,000 more 
than two years ago. Attention is 
called to the remarkable increase in 
far western boxes, the largest in any 
previous season exported being 520,- 
000 bxs. 

At New York, apples are in light 
receipts and firm. Spy and Baldwin 
sell at $4@6 p bbl, Winesap 4.50@ 
6.50, Greening 4@10, Ben Davis 4@ 
5.50, western bx apples 1.65@2.50 p bx. 

Beans 

At New York, pressure to sell state 
marrcew beans resulted in a decline of 
about 5e. Medium and pea beans are 
without further change though trade 
remains quiet. Fresh kidney are firm. 
Yellow eye sell slowly. Marrow is 
quoted as high as $3.80 p 100 lbs, me- 
dium 3.60, pea beans 3.65, red kidney 
5.75, yellow eye 3.65, lima 6.70. 


Eggs 

Reports from 37 warehouses in the 
principal markets of the country Apr 
1 showed 250,000 cases of eggs in stor- 
age, against 114,000 a year ago. 

At New York, a good many of the 
regular packings of eggs from north- 
erly sections are offered at 16% @1lic 
p doz. Not much actual business is 
transacted in storage and packed 
firsts, but holders of bc.er quatity 
are not reducing asked prices and a 
few sales are reported at 17%ec. Mar- 
ket is weak on dirties and poor stock, 
with supplies liberal. Duck and goose 
eggs are cleaning up fairly well. Fresh 
gathered selected eggs are quoted at 
17@18\%e. 

At Boston, not many eggs are com- 
ing to market, but receipts appear 
ample. Speculative buying is limited. 
Best western, regular pack, sell at 
l7e p' doz, fey hennery up to . 19¢, 
storage packed western 17 c. 

At Chicago, recéipts.continue on a 
record-breaking scale, but a large 
proportion are going direct to stor- 
age houses. Buyers are sti very par- 
ticular and average offerings of regu- 
lar packed good eggs are = selling 
around 16%c p doz. Extra. selected 
eggs are quoted as high as 18c and 
a lot of seeond quaHty bring 14@15%c. 
Duck eggs are quoted at. S30@35c, 
goose eggs 60@ T0c. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, cranberries are in 
light receipts and Jersey sell at $11@ 
12 p bbl, Cape Cod 12@14 Straw- 
berries. from Fla and S C meet a fair 
sale and bring 20@35c p at. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, tone of the market 
is firm on high grades of timothy and 
about steady on low grades, although 
there are still very heavy offerings. 
Fancy clover and ‘clover mixed are 
firm. Prime timothy sells at $1.10@ 
1.15 p 100 Ibs, No 3 70@86c, clover 
mixed 85@90c, clover 6GO0@85c, long 
rye straw 45@50c, oat or wheat 40 
@ 45. 

Onions 


A’ large number of carloads of on- 
ions are being shipped weekly from 
the Tex onion fields. It is reported 
deterioration of the crop ‘has been 
rapid,' and’! 33 to 50% of the erop. has 
Growers 
are.in doubt as to reason for destruc- 


Mocs 7 


~in Hmited demand. 


tion, and every possible theory is ad- 
vanced as cause of the damage. Har- 
vesting is progressing slowly, and it 
costs double that- of last year.. Sales 
range from $1.25@1.75 p cra f o b, 

At New York, old onions are in 
few hands and steady. New are in 
increasing supply from Tex and mar- 
ket is weaker on all grades of onions. 
White sell at $1.75@2.25 p bu, yel- 
low 2.75@4 p 140-ib bag, red 3@ 
3.75, yellow 2.25@3 p 100-lb bag, red 
2@2.25, Mexican, Cuban or Bermuda 
2.25 p cra, Egyptian 3.25@3.50 p bag. 

At Boston, the onion market re- 
mains firm, with steady sales. Ct 
river valley in 100-lb bags sell_from 
$2.50 @3. 

Maple Sugar . 

At New York, favorable reports 
continue to come from producing sec- 
tions, and quotations cover the little 
business transacted in the new crop. 
Sugar sells at 10@13c p 1b, or 7Tic@ 
$1 p gal. 

Potatoes 

At New York, old potatoes are in 
heavy accumulation, but stock cost 
high and holders are asking fwil 
prices for fine quality. New y,»otatoes 
are in light receipts but dull, and 
Fla are lower. State sell at $1.65@ 
1.75 p bag or 180 lbs, Me 1.75@2, Jer- 
sey 1.50@1.75 p bbl, Bermuda 5.75@ 
7.25, Fla 3.50@5.25, sweet 1@2 p bskt. 

At Boston, the potato market is un- 
certain, and early week quotations 
were 60c p bu in bulk and 68065c in 
2-bu sacks. Small shipments of N C 
sweets in cras and bbls are arriving 
and are in good condition and qual- 
ity. New Jersey stock is a trifle high- 
er. baskets selling at $1.50@1.75, 
while N C stock sells up to 3.0 p 
cra and from 2.50@2.75 p bbl. - 

At Chicago, market is weaker and 
lower on all grades of potatoes. Busi- 
ness is rather limited and buyers are 


Alings 26.25, red dog 28.25, linseed @ 
meal 35. Brewers’ meal sells ‘at 1 
p 100-lb bag, grits 1.21, flakes 1.55, % 


Vegetables 


At New York, old cabbage is plene 
tiful and weak, selling at $10@12 ga 
ton or 75c@$1 p bbl. new’ $1.15 @140" 
p small cra, red $2@3. Celery ts fq 
liberal supply and firm, Fla bringiy 
$1.25@2.75 p standard cra. Cucug 
bers sell- promptly at former price 
$1@225 p bskt. Eggplants are stead 
and Fla bring $1.25@2.25 p bx, Gye 
ban $1@2. Spinach is lower and % 
ample supply, with scattering sales yp 
to $1.25 p bbl. Fancy lettuce is firme 
but poor stock dull, finest N C brings 
ing $2.25@2.75 p bskt, S C $2@2.9m8 
Parsnips sell at $1@1.25 p bbl, parge 
ley $2@2.50, radishes 35@75c p bskt. 
rhubarb $3@6 p 100 bchs, strings 
beans $1@4 p bskt, squash, marrow™ 
$2.25@2.00..p bbl, Hubbard $2.50@ = 
2.75, white $1.50@2 p bx, turnips, rue 
tabaga $1@1.25 p bbl, white $101.508 
tomatoes $1@1.75 p carrier. “4 


At Boston, asparagus continues -in™ 
liberal supply, but meets only a fair 
demand. Fancy green ranges from 
$3 @3.25, No 2 $1.75@2. Sales ares 
slow in the cabbage line and ship-@ 
ments are ample to take care of de-™@ 
mand. York state Danish, old, bringg | 
$1.25 p bbl up, Fla, new $1.25@1530" 
p cra, and S C $1.25@1.50. Celery? 
sells at $3@3.50 p doz for native Pag-™ 
cal and Fla offerings are quoted at® 
$2.50@2.75. There is a plentiful supe 
ply of dandelions of the hothouse vas) 
riety, which sell at $1.15@1.25 p bx@ 
Eggplant has slow sale, Fla stock ® 
ranging from $2@3 and Cuban $1504 
@2 p cra, Lettnee shipments aregg 
lighter and better prices prevail, 0@ # 
S5e p bx being the quotation. The 
offerings of peppers are large, : 
demand is light. Prices $2@2.25. 
Sinach has drepped in price under 


rs, 


iy Mex! 
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GREAT COW FOR SOMEBODY; WHO WILL IT BE? 


This splendid cow is Imp Jessie XI of the Grand Capellis. 


She will @ 


be offered for sale at the Frederic Phillips auction at Manor farm, Villa.@ 


Wova, Pa, on Thursday, May 11, 1911. 


not taking much more than their re- 
quirements. Prices range from 52@ 
60c p bu. New potatoes are held firmly 
and Bermuda bring $7@7.25 ‘p bbl, 
Fla 1.75@2.50 p hamper. 


Poultry 


At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try are ample, but demand is good. 
Fowls sell as. high us 15¢ p lb, cocks 
12¢, ducks 8c, turkeys lfc, geese 10c. 
Dresséd poultry is quiet, and fresh 
killed fowls are in moderate supply. 
Turkeys are quoted ac 16@20c p Ib, 
squab broilers 75@90c p pr, or 35@ 
45c p lb, fowls 15% @lic, roosters 10 
@i2c, prime squabs 38 @4.25 p doz. 

At Boston, in the dressed- poultry 
market there is little call for turkeys. 
The small lots of fresh western fowls 
arriving met with a ready sale at 
from 17%c up for choice 4 to 4%4-1b 
stock dry packed in bxs and 1l7c.in 
bbis. Choice northern and eastern 
fowls are in light supply and bring 
full prices, 19@20c for choic: large 
and 16@18c for common to good. 
There are plenty of frozen fowls on 
the market, for which there isa fair 
demand, but only occasionally a 
mark brings ever 15c. Chickens: are 
Old cocks sell 
generally. at 13c. 


Mill Feeds. 


- At New_York, oan feeds _ are. in 
ghter demand | rm priees: 

western coal PA ty sells at Pte) 
p ton in 100-lb sacks, standard mid- 


sep 


heavier shipments and the quality is ¥ 
poorer. Average offerings when good 7 
bring $1.25@1.50, but poor stock sells 
as low as $1 p bbl. he 
Wool : 
At New York, the depression existing | 
in all markets is proven »y the ab- 
sence of manufacturers’ purchases @ 
and lack of interest taken in good ™ 
wools. Prices continue easy, and bus- 
iness transacted is with consumers 
who have requirements. Fleeces ar@@ 
quiet and values something of an unl-@ 
certain proposition. Shearing of the@ 
new crop is fairly general nowW®™ 
throughout the north, and nothing I 
the shape of buying or contracting #% 
reported: in the west. , 
PRICES PER POUND, BOSTON BASIS 
Pa and O Ky, Ind, Mo 
XX 31@32 % blood 26@26 
bi’d comb’g 25@27 % blood 23%@24 


clothing 22@23 ng ; 
Fine unwashed 20@20% Scoured Basis 


Mich, Wis, N.Y 
ag Be G2 as 
R eo 
% { 


er, fine clothing 
clothire 20@: Ter, fine med 


45@47 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, but 
steady. Eggs easy and poultry sellé 
well, Vegetables and green fruits ™@ 
good demand. Cmy butter 21@2 


‘Ib, dairy. 12@14c, cheese 14c, str 


fresh eggs 16c p doz, live fowls lie ® 
lb. - Potatoes 50@65c p Tak : 
; p few 
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THE DAIRY ! MARKETS 


PBICE OF OHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 
ii. 21@21% 2108 20@ 21 
1910. 35 32% 82 
1909.. 28% 30 28 
1908. . 28% 29 27% 

Butter 
On Apr 1.37 warehouses in the 
eountry’s principal markets reported 
putter stocks in storage as 14,401,000 


Ibs, against 4,760,000 lbs a year ago. 


At New York, demand is chiefly 
for current consumption, and choic- 
est cmy butter is quoted at about 


Zitec p 1b. The quotations on medium 
to good quality butter are a fraction 
higher. Many of the private refriger- 
ators are cleared and some stock in 
public warehouses is sad to be 
somewhat reduced. Some fresh cmy 
butter is selling at 16%@li7c, but 
the bulk is going out at 1I8S@20%c. 

At Boston, little change is reported 
in butter. market. Receivers are hold- 
ing fcy butter for 21@22c p Ib. 

At Chicago,: market is fairly active, 
and conditions more generally satis- 


factory. Business is reported good 
on fcy makes and rather slow on un- 
der grades. Choice cmy butter is 
quoted at about 2le p 1b, dairy butter 
15@ 18ce. 
Cheese 

At New York, exports of cheese are 
heaviest in a number of years, and 
advices indicate a total clearance 


within one week’s time of about 16,- 
000 bxs. Export buyers are taking 
about all the medium to good grades 


of old cheese, offering at 11@11%c 
p ib, and stocks in interier storage 
points available at that figure are 
coming to light. Some interest _is 


Shown by exporters in new cheese, 
and prices paid vary from 10@11c for 
very firm bodied white cheddar. Local 
demand for @heese is a little more ac- 
tive, but prices show practically ‘no 
change. Specials are quoted as high 
as loc, shims 5@ 1k 
At Chicago, market 
mains steady and s 
Twins, fall make, sell 
ter make 11 %c, 
America 14%¢, 


The Milk Market 
At New York, the exchange rate is 


for cheese re- 
pplies are ample. 
at 12¢ p Ib, win- 
daisy 12%c, young 
longhorn 15c. 


2%c p qt to the farmer in the 26-c 
gone having no station charges, or 
$1.41 p 40-qt can delivered in New 
York. This rate dates from Apr 16, 
the valuation having been set at a 
Special meeting held Apr 14, The 
market is seriously oversupplied, the 


surplus being greater than at the first 
of the month. Compl returns from 
the Lackawanna railroad indicate 
that road in Mar carried 161,866 cans, 
and 233,572 bxs of bottled milk, and 
7i54 cans and bxs of bottled 
cream. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cams for the week ending Apr 
15 were as follows: 


9979 
eewiv 


Milk Cream 








7 steaahe wedi F 44,377 2,841 
Susquehanna Sibes ea . 11,6386 251 
West Shore ..:..... .13,78 S841 
Lackawanna ... . «38,775 1,810 
NYC (long haul) -74,048 1,948 
NY C lines pace haul) 17,060 141 
Ontario > ie . 37,168 1,985 
Lehigh valley PPT TC 922 
Homer Ramsdelil line 2,460 71 
"New Haven .- 11,075 250 
Other sources . 1,710 58 

Totals 297,689 11,108 

Last fall the veterinarian of the old 
reliable American Agriculturist gave 


me some advice regarding a horse of 
Tine that was lame I did what he 


recommended and the horse has nox 
been lame since, although a veterin- 
arian had told. me that the case was 
incurable. I could not farm without 


A.—[ F, M. Gum, Jr, Delaware. 


Community Horse Breeding 


WAYNE DINSMORE 





The expenditure of $1500 to $2000 
in the purchase of a draft sire is a 
heavy burden on an individual, and 
the financial returns in standing a 
stallion are not sufficient to justify 
the investment of money in this way, 
in the hope of securing satisfactory 
financial returns. The risk is great 
and with the passage of stallion laws 
many horses that are sound when 
purchased are tater disqualified, in- 
volving a serious loss 
vidual who has invested his money. 


Value in Better Oolts 


The financial returns from a stal- 
lion in most communities must come 
chiefly from the increased value of 
his colts rather than from any profits 
accruing from service fees. With 
this in mind, it is clear that the ex- 
pense of securing and keeping a good 
Stallion in many communities should 
be borne by all those receiving bene- 
fits thereby. A company of from four 
to 10 farmers can well afford to make 
their own organization and pay out 
from $1500 to $2000. for a first-class 
horse. Such a horse can be secured 
for the price named where the par- 
ties interested organize their own 
company and go direct to the barns 
for their purchase. 





Cortland Milk Producers Unite 


The milk producers of Cortland, N Y, 
haye formed an association. Last 
Wednesday evening they met at the 
court, together with Lehigh Valley rail- 
way officials, 7 Burnett of New 
York, industrial commissioner, F. R. 
Stevens of Geneva, N Y, agricultural ex- 
pert. B. wey of ‘New York, milk 
agent, and A. K. Adams, traveling milk 
agent. The meeting was very profitable 
to the farmers of the vicinity as well as 
te the railway people. By getting to<« 
gether and working together both are 
to be benefited. There are nearly 3000 
cows in and around Cortland, The effort 
of this organization is to produce an 
inspected milk. As Mr Dewey men- 
tioned in his talk, there is a tendency 
for better milk in New York, and to 
rade ali milk into three classes. Mr 
ewey was authorized to say that a 
reliable milk- concern stands ready to 
take the milk at.a price which wiil be 
satisfactory to the producers if these 
men will stand together. This goes to 





show what organization will do. We 
wish ‘the Cortland people success.—[E. 
A 

Better Milch Cows 
The hand separator, good buildings, 
with good feed, results in an ever-in- 


creasing shipment of cream. Again, this 
is intensified by late improvements in 
the breed of milech cows, by introduction 
of Jerseys and Holstetns.—fE. D. Smith, 
Meade County, Kan. 


Noted Berkshire Sire and Progeny 


The Berkshires at Meadow View farm 
are in fine condition. Spring litters so 
far sired by Royal Duke 8ist, 125332, 
have averaged 10 and are the finest lot 
ever bred on the farm. The fall gets 
and mature stock are also thrifty and 
in the best of health. Royal Duke 8ist 
is a great sire, his pigs are very uni- 
form,~ have good, strong backs, good 
heads and heavy bone, like their sire. 
This boar won fist at Syracuse in 1919, 
and being mated with such producing 
sows as Ka-noo-no Queen, which ro- 
duced the litter that won the American 
Berkshire association’s silver cup (the 
only one ever won in New York state), 
and Duchess Peggy, which is a state 
fair prize-winner and more of the same 
type of sOws, one must expect show 
pigs. It has taken years of careful 
breeding and good judgment in ern 
to bring this herd up to its present aes 
standard. Terwilliger has bred Be 
shires that have won at all the leading 
eastern fairs, as well as the American 
Royal and the International shows, It 


THE LATEST SEARKETS: 


to the indi- . 


is safe té say he has bred and. exhibited 
more show ho than any other Berk- 
shire breeder in the state. Mr Terwil- 
liger, the genial proprietor, invites in- 
spection. He has a reputation as a 
breeder and for square. dealing second 
to none.—-{E. A. H. 


Hotstein Heifer Makes Record 


Kx 2. or inka, a _ two- year-old 
daughter of Stevens Brothers company's 
senior herd bull, King of the Pontiacs 
has just completed a year’s semiofficial 
test, under the supervision of the dair 
department of the state agricultural col- 
lege at Ithaca, and has made the mag- 
nificent record of 16,0138 pounds of milk, 
ta 25 pounds butter, the third largest 

ecord ever made by a two-year-old 
heifer in this country. Her milk for 
the year oveeues a trife over 4%. She 
is the you r of old Segis 


Inka, herself a weeaiee 1 producer, and 
the mpeg > granddam of the well- 
known sire, ng. Begs. 

King of nee es, sire of K. P. 


the best transm . 3 bulls ever pro- 
duced by the*HolStein breed. His daugh- 
ters are all and are making large 
records in both the official seven and 
30-day tests and in the year or lacta- 
tion period semiofficial tests. , 
Messrs Stevens Brothers have had 21 
animals so far makin ing lactation period 
records. Several ved within . the 
year. The entire 21, of which 18 wére 
two-year-old heifers at first calving, 
ave ed 16,866.4 unds milk, and 768.34 
pounds butter. © such showing has 
ever been made by any other herd, and 
it speaks volumes for the character and 
quality of the Brookside herd. In the 
same herd is the Champion cow of the 
world, Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d, 87.21 
pounds butter in seven days, 145.29 
pounds butter in 30 days. Stevens 
Brothers invite anyone who happens te 
in the Vicinity of Liverpool,«N Y, 
which is a 5-cent trolley car ride from 
Syracuse, to stop off and inspect their 
famous herd.—[G. A, H. 


Great Holstein Sale 


At Syracuse, N Y; April 25-27, be- 
tween 300 and 400 head of registered | 
Holsteins will be 
tion. This promises to. be one of .the 
greatest sales ever pulled off by the 

genial sales managers, Hunt & Cleve- 
lane There will be some record cows 
hard to beat, all tuberculin tested, and 
from such noted herds as John Arfmann 
of Middletown, N Y, J. A. Stanton & 
Son of New Woodstock, N Y, who sold 
a cow at the last sale for $1225, J. 7 
Prentice of Ashland, N H, Bernhard 
Meyer of Finderne, N J, H. C. Swartout 
of Hartwick Seminary, N Y, Rosco D. 
Lee of Cazenovia, N Y, E. C. Brill of 
Stewartsville, N J, W. y Vosiler of Cato; 
N Y. and a fine lot of 90 head from 
Pleasant View stock farm at Oran, 
All these breeders have pres breeding 
sires at the head of their herds. The 
calves the cows are carrying “are often 
worth nearly what the cow will bring. 
Stock will be sold at all prices, some- 
thing within the reach of all. A great 
number of young things are to be 
offered. This will be a grand opportu- 
nity to §* a foundation start in the 
breed.—[E. A. H. ‘ 


Another Good Holstein Sale 


“On April 28, the day following the 
Syracuse sale, I. J. Foster of Cortland, 
N Y, will offer his entire herd of some 
of the test Holsteins at public auc- 
tion. his means the breaking up of 
one of the oldest herds in the state. 
For many years Mr Foster ‘has taken 
interest in breeding; nothing but the 
best has had any attraction for him. 
There will be offered 50 head, 19 heifers, 
nine ealves,. three bulls and the rest 
mature cows. The caives and heifers 
are mostly sired by Cornucopia Sir 
Mercedes Korndyke, whose dam, Canary 
Mercedes Korndyke, has 19.22 and her 
dam 31.23 pounds butter in seven days, 
with 100 pounds milk a day to her 
credit. _There are three yearlings sired 


parr roved himself one of | 
tin 





sold at public auc- . 


N Y¥. 





by Sir Maida Piebe De Kol, whose dam 
has an A R O 29.44 pounds butter in 
seven days, and whose sire’s dam has 
31.01 pounds, Both these bulls are in 
the sale. Free transportation to and | 
from the station to the farm, also free 
lunch at the farm sale, which will start 
as soon after 10 o’elock as the arrival | 
of the trains from north and south that 
morni will warrant, s0 to con- | 
clude thé sade in time for purghesers to 
make all trains that night.—([E. A. H. 


Big Jersey Importation 


One of the largest importations of | 
Jersey cattle to-arrive at one time has | 
come to the Village farms at Worcester, | 


(217 
Steel Fence Post 


Cheaper Than Weod 
. and More Durable 


Many years of experiment- 
ing with metal fence posts 
have developed this post. 
It is now thoroughly practi- 
cal, filling every requirement 
on the farm, in the town, for 
railroads and wherever fence 
posts are used. 


Made of tough steel, heavily 


zinc coated. Durability 
proven by us— ten’ years’ 
actual use showing’ good as 
new. Means a big reduc- 
tion in fence cost and 
maintenance. 
40- e catalog sent free, 
Dlusteating ond Genciibleg: Sond 
for it. - 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Ask 
dealer to show samples and quote 
prices, or write us direct. 
American Steel & Wire Co. 
New York : 
30 Cherch Street 


Chicage : 
115 Adame Street 
Deever | Sam Francisce : 
First Net: Bank Bldg. 16th and Folom Sts. 
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CYCLONE F"".*c-—er. 


some. Easily 

catalog and Bono will = you. xi. 

THE CYCLONE WovEN Wine Fence 
1236 . S6vm STREET CLEVELAND, 
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L22d . 
Mass, the proprietor of which is H. V. 
Prentice. It contai ned over 90 head of 
the best to be found on Jersey amend. 
These with the importation that Mr 
Prentice brought over last fall are to be 
offered at public sale on June 12 at the 
dbové farm. This promises to be the 
greatest opportunity of recent years to 
urchase imported stock, and as it will 
the first of Mr Prentice’s. annual 
sales, we hope to see it a great success. 
In a few weeks we will give a more 
complete description, also some photo- 
graphs of the stock to 7 + offered, so 
watch these columns.—[E. A. H. 
Five Cars Grade Seteabas 
F. P. Saunders & Son have: just 
ne pd two cars of fine grade Hol- 
ste cows to James H. Rutherford of 
Somerset, Pa. _These were ail grand 
individuals and ought to give the best 
of satisfaction. At the same time the 
Messrs Saunders shipped three cars, one 
each, te A. W. Griswold of Elmwood, 
H. William H. Hallock of Washing- 
onville, N Y¥, and ayons R. Selleck 
of Huntington, L L—[E. A. H. 


. SHEEP DREEDERS 


DORSETS ==: peases s and pa 4 
Boteleics Soret 


Pen of lambs bred pnd exhibited A us woe 
First Prize as “ Get of Sire” at Ohio 
York, Vermont ont Virgini a State pairs 
1910. We also bred and exhibited Champion 
ewe and ram at Chicago International, 1910. 


W. H. MINER, CHAZY, NEW YORK 
mention this paper-in your reply. 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEEP - 





, aeera ne SHEEP 





PMERURST SHROPSHIRES 


tale, U.k- WiRDWELL, Bor 10.) Springheld Centres 





SHROPSHIRES — 


marae ty Best. eens 
CHAS. RYDER & SON, rane N.Y. 





SWINE - 





WITH THE 


“ 


BREEDERS 


Golden Maid’s Prince Imp. 93538 


Beauty and Utility Combined 


FIRST ANNUAL AUCTION SALE 


About ninety head of Imported Jerseys 


Village Farm Herd of Jerseys 


JUNE 12, 1911 


In this lot will be represented some of the great sons and daughters of 


Golden Maid’s Prince Noble of Oaklands Gamboge’s Knight 


and other great sires. 


These animals have been selected with the utmost care and with special reference to all that goes to make up the 
ideal low not alone the Jersey of show ring excellence, but the Jersey that is capable of holding its own at the pail, 
re e kept before us the principle that The Milk Pail Is the First Consideration, Beauty Nest. 
W € invite inspection and’ correspondence relative to this hérd and the forthcoming sale. 


“VILLAGE FARM HERD OF JERSEYS. H. V. PRENTICE, Prop. Worcester, Mass. § 





GEDNEY FARM 
JERSEYS 


New Marlbore, Mass. 
The home of the 


sx! Oxford Lad Family | 


In America. - The herd headed by 
Oxford Lad’s Son, Gedney Farm 
Napoleon Oxford, whose dam is 
Madam Bonaparte, a daughter of 
‘ Napoleon Bonaparte, a 22-qt. cow. 
Our herd contains ten daughters 
of Oxford Lad. Those looking 
f6r Oxford Lad blood should cor- | 
respond with us. 


P. O. Address: New Marlboro, Mass. | 
Tel. Address: Great Barrington, Mass. 











HIGHWOOD COLUMBIA sOWS 


averaged 11.6 pigs to the litter during 1910. 


HIGHWOOD EZITT T SOWS oe 


sia eras from @ litter 


aver: +e pounds at ot tome And the sows from 
another litter ay ed 267 at seyen months. These all 
poe. Columbia sows, devel 
pen > Sng | in bi 
Write for book 





only. _ ~« sold.) 

Price $15 to $25. The 

y booked for June, sey * 4 
Dept. A. BENEDICT, MeLean, N 











GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD « ERD or DUROC- 
JERSEY 


Wiliara ‘Wairath, Pert Pisin X.Y. 





Calf Scours We positively | 


guarantee to} 
cure any form of this disease by | 


using CREL OLL. 
Caledonia Chemical Co., Caledonia, N. Y. | 








J Th alves are very choice re 
oe vigaeie Gas tee —y producing ancest. z Carloads or less. Thoroughbreds or G : 
NB. We kebires of Write me your wants. Can satisfy ¥ 


also offer choice Ber o er sex. 
PENSHURST FARM Narberth, Pa. LEONAERD SMITH, Bloomvilic, N.¥ 


FOR SALE eae j= CATTLE FOR SHE i 





— 





FREDERICK PHILLIPS, “anor Foray vila Nove, Paty 
WILL SELL AT PUBLIC AUCTION AT 


MANOR FARM, VILLA NOVA,PA 
On Thursday, May 11th, 1911 


ONE HUNDRED HEAD OF 
SELECTED IMPORTED | 5:02:09 


XxIn 
“* Masher’s Sequel 
“ Royal Golden 

Hero 


“ Raymond of + 

the Preel Be 

“ Raymond of Po 
the ry ee) IT 

“ Raymond = 

the Preel Iv F 

and many other i 3 

famous sires. (3 


FOR CATALOGUE, ADDRESS Sy 
LEANDER F. HERRICK, Auctioneer, Worcester, Massachusetts | 

















SONS. AND Ay 
DAUGHTERS OF 
Imp. Galaxy’s Sequel Fo 


: 


“FRANCE” 
blood through 


imp. Billy’s France 
Raymond of 
the ez 
Raymond o 
the Preel il 
Raym 





All the Cattle are the Best Representatives of 
the Breed that Money Can Buy 
Every Animal is Sound and Healthy 


rend of 
The Preei III 




















MULE-FOOT SWINE 


Imported and Home-Bred Guernsey oun 





Ohio Herd of Mule-Footed Hogs «: waehover “aoe 


Bian recent tests show that tee have also been ante to resist disease. I have the larg 
be ka: I the leadin 


nd represented by a 
om can fill orders of any size with stock not re 


JOHN H. DUNLAP, 


fires 
Box B, 


Heite Island’ 
“FB. Bebe BUCKLEY & 80NE, Ba Be pens ee 


Station, Valley Falls, Tel. 





est herd in 
families of this vigorous and healthy posed, 
Write for particulars and investigate my he: 


WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO. 





BERKSHIRE SWINE 


oO I C SWINE 


FAIRVIEW 








Berkshires 


10 Sept., 1910, gilts sired by Royal Duke 

, 81, 1st prize yearling boar at N. Y. State 

Fair. 1 boar ready for service, cheap. 

H.M. TERWILLIGER, 
Kirkville, N. Y. 








POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Poland-Chinas Mide. Sed’ Ape. wt 300 vo 55. 


Price $35. Fali pigs either sex. 
L. C. McLaughlin, Pleasantville, Ohio 


POLAND-CHINAS Choice spring pice vs wl to en 


for hatching. OER. taceYVuLt, », PA, 











POLAND-CHINAS, right type, large, 
ooth, Hi Sow: Fancy y 
ond ota) hee aale. On ees, Farmdalc, Ohio 





fal athg 
Jouning, Willicmapert O. 


POLAND-CHINAS :. mo. 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 








fate eatin tmp OR eee i 
; 4. G@. CURTIS, Box 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE 
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KENOTIN FARM 
BERKSHIRES 


Profitable brood sows for sale. Also choice fall boars 
and sows sired by Tee Premier ith, son of Tee 
Premier and Premier Linda. Both are champions and 
sire and dam of many champions and prize winners. 
Our pigs are right, our prices right. 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, N. Y. 
BERKSHIRES, BRED SOWS, SPRING 





Satisfaction guarantesd 


dames MePherson, EB. DP. 8, Rockford, Ul. 


A Berkshire or Duroc Pig GIVEN 


for a few hours of your time. Stamp for particulars. 
PENNA. BERKSHIRE 





co., FANNETTSBURG, PA. | 





ot | KALORAMA FARM 


BERKSHIRES Citvir + woson. Feo ton 2. 


=| MEL 


er retier Mary LISH BERKSHIRES—% 


oe Saas 


SEE OUR GUARANTEE 
ON EDITORIAL PAGE 
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FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the = 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothitie De 

2d, is in service. We have 60 of his dau 
ters and a number of his sons for sale 
would like to tell you about them. 


© 4. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York, 


out this great book 
tee ee eisad pas be 
or ma re- 
refunded. ‘Don't 











The PECK DAIRY 
FOR SALE re 
SEVENTY COWS, al ende HOLSTEIN 


pi Fa ia. 1911, 50 Ibe. each, none doa 
as high as 85 ibs. per day at two cikingh 


Teserve. 
CORTLAND, N.' fe 
clephone Connection 


150 HIGH-GRADE HOLST 


dne to freshen in March, April and 
These cows are extra fine individuals, 8 
you sad will give from 49 to 6 Ibs. of ; 
per day > tresh 

Also a few Durhams and Guernseys. 


F.P. Pia set cn & SON, Cortiand, 


Trout Brook = Holland Farms 
E-iagidionraiee ey - 
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amount of 
40 ibs. and 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


I ispersion Sale of 
Holsteins 


I am going to sell out my entire herd of 
50 head of Thoroughbreds, comprising 


19 Heifers 


9 Galves 
3 Bulls 1 Yearti 


1 Three-Year-Old 1 Five- 


Calves and Heifers 


ired by Cornucopia Sir Mercedes Korndyke. 


These cows are all fine 


s 
- Titeals—comne officially tested. Heifers with A. R. O. records at 2 years 


. from 12 to 14 Ibs. 


Free Conveyances and Lunch. 


Sale held at Farm, April 28th, at 10 o’clock. 


Send for Catalogue. 


i, J. Foster, Cortland, WN. Y. 








male vait, Star | 


H. F. heifer calf, Star —_ a seee 
ae Sead ke, 
H. FE. 

Pet Count, born 

March 15, 1910 
_helfer calves. One reg- | 
H. F. male calf. 
Mercedes, r 
Pontiac, three process) | 
strains in the worl 
fegistered cows and service bulls. 
NOTE: Star Farm is the only place where 
rtje Pani, the greatest bull in the wor 4. 
"HORACE L. BRONSON, Depi. 6, CORTLAND, H. ¥ 


A Rare Easter Offering 
born March 
Four veatdiorei H.) — A mys 
Cornucopia, 
Write for special prices on Star Farm 
2 con buy sons of Mercedes Julip’ 








THE STEVENS HERD 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Established by Honry Stevens in 1876 


20 HEAD 


TO SELECT FROM 

efor ore bE ms 4-4 

pe eo foundation spinal or animals te 
looking for 


3 If you are 
ir Remote tai . ain price, this is the 
: fine isthetime. We want to sell. pnooubins 
FARM, Henry Stevens & Sou, Lacens, B. ¥. 
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 Brothertown 
 §$tock Farms 


offer an exceptionally well-bred Holstein bull 
| calf; sire arm Melaine Boy. His 
dam’s A. R. O. record over 251bs., nearly 100, 
oe, in 30 try Calf's dam ice young -— 
Ki . B. 0. 19 Ibs. Ba October 4 0, 
ve e fra “ sight. nice A. 
white “yg cen $05.0b, 8 @ great bargain. For 
all ~ ME address 
Quentin McAdam, Prop. 
Utica, Hew York 


LAKESIDE HERD 


|HOLSTEINS 


100 Heifers such as any breeder ie 
proud to own. A grand l6t of cows. 
Young bulls-from dams with records of 
20 to 29 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


E. A. POWELL, 
904 W. Genesec &., Syracuse, N.Y. 














IMPERIAL STOCK FARM 

















BARDIN’S 


 HOLSTEIN FARMS 


ARE OFFERING 


Meaty 0) Fancy Too Weat-ods. 


All Fancy, High-Grade a ean 
2 EE BARDIN 


WEST WINFIELD. Wl. Y. 





/CRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from | Kavanced | ball is iB shows 
herds where thoroughbred sires have been 

2 for many years, large in size, good mark- 
heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
Pidered. Send me rour order; ean satisfy ye 

’ situated near station on R. W. & O. B. RB. 


pee McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, NM. Y. | 





MOBINSON'S HOLSTEINS 





“are Producers. They 


2b. rozinson, 


are Tuberculin 
Tested. 40 just fresh and that will freshen | 
q in the next two months with milk records | 
8000 to 12,000 Ibs. in the last year. 


EDMESTON, WN. Y. 





East River Grade Holsteins 


FOR SALE 
1ee Pea FOR SALE 100 
Dae just fresh 3O 
: ox cows, dus tale month and next S&S 
Cows, due in A andi September 16 


and are good now. 
Be Cows, due >in March and. ame & 


BSias From af St wide, 0, milk td 


BIWEBSTER, 





WOustein c CATTLE, 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 


~ 


5 2 “= 


Free 
“FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
re - SECY, SOX 116, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


Welsiole-Friesian Bulls 


’ From 30-8. sires. Ready ior service. 
DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM. HOMER. NY 





Wanted: Carlcoad Holsteins 


1 and 2 year old Heifers to freshen before Apr. 1. 
cash. 


Will buy whole herds fer 
Zolier Bros., - Hammond, WN. Y. 


Baer as er SPs BEe 
YEA BLING BUL 
wk Snood oy 


BORRISTOWS, ST. LA 








| gown. Ww w writs for fail 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


23) 643 


HORSE IMPORTERS & BREEDERS 





Branford Farms 
Ayrshire Bull Calves 


FOR SALE 
By such sires as Howie’s Majestic 
10000, Bendie Croft of Avon 11905, 
a son of Croft Jane Dinah 19th Imp. 
19520, and several out of imported 
cows by Scotch sires... Will be sold 
at reasonable prices. 


HENRY FIELDEN, 
Groton, Conn. 


—a 


WOODCREST FARM 


Offers for sale two grand sons of 
Pietje 22d, out of A.R.O. daughters of 
Homestead Girl De Kol Sarcastic Lad. 
These calves are now three months old, well 
grown and nicely marked. ‘Their dams are 
giving over 60 pounds of milk per day as 
junior two-year-olds. 
[Write for pedigrees and prices to 

A. S. CHASE, Mgr., RIFTON, N. Y. 


Supt. 











FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 


one to four years old. Also some extra choice 
high-grade mares, some in foal, those not in foal 
will be soid with free service by ‘‘Nether Baron,” 
reserve champion stallion, Madison Square Gar- 
den 1910. A few one and two year old stallion 
colts, sired by “Dragon,” champion Percheron 
stallion. Avery choice family driving horse and 
a very fine coach mare. Catalog on application. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN BUCKLER, Superintendent 


Percheron 
Stallions 


All Blacks 
rere geapipe: 


old 

Baan dal winneis ta 

= ¥ *geatt 

Se cee ve you 

—— th ean 

ousands of dollars 

to the eastern farmer. Come and let me 
show you, 














ELWOOD S. AKIN 
Seuth Street, Auburn, &. ¥. 








Hill Top Farm Aryrshires 
The heme of champien and ex-champion milk 


and butter heifers, young stock. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


tuberculin tested. 
L. A. REYMANN, 
STRSHIRES FOR —o 




















Changes in our farming operations make 
it necessary to 


Reduce Our Herd 


by about 50 head. Here is your chance to get 

animals worth the money. Special 
prices for immediate delivers. 
Brewster, N. Y. 


RYANOGUE FARMS 











A Carload of nicely 


REAGAN BROS. tig N. Y- 





ty ohte oa oath ae ‘We can save 


jARVIS OROS., FLYCRELE, KT. 


Maple Leaf Stock Farm Holsteins 


Ball Calf 
. ONT. 


G.H.MANHARD,' - 
om ott eh Ree oe 








me % yt * 
Stevens ee ae. 
ne Mrethers Oo, 1 





AUCTIONEERS 
| MAKE BIG MONEY AT PUBLIC SALES 
MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL 


_ TRENTON, M6., OR CELANOMA GITY, OKLA 
| want to be an Aectioncer, send free best 


Ones oon one 


Vere 
Addrem ...-- 


Selo 
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Maree in 
Collie 
STEWAER 


TED PONIES 


Some 
es bitches bred 
yvillie, Pa. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 


BONNIE BRAE 


SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHOANS and 
IMPERIAL PEKIN DUCKS 


the best ever. : from carefull —~ 
28 per ob 66 7 de imper , $1 
ee 1 = 


bin, $1.09 ril Pi, 64.50 ty Pty 
Bi eerie ad ae 
fof pant i vicinity gt New Yor Sit.” Gorre 


BONNIE BRAE POULTRY FARM 
WEW ROCHELLE, &. ¥. 
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two 
¥, Lebanon Springs, N. ¥. 





County, Pennusyivania 
Ww. BLACK ao y= Manager 


BREEDERS OF Biropehtres White Leqhors Le eeepors 


prt than 


ORDERS for Bull Caives 
i 
Alton Miller - Ft. Plain, MN. Y. 


er i sieeve me 

















“Bees. a, sidney, x. ¥. 
Beachland Stock Farm 


EGGS SSE ene 
Becks Eycinstvely 


Robinson, Milford (enter. (). 





from 
. Best of 


AP FIND gaa 


See aR Bear Seite te! 
S.C, WHITE LEBWORN 66S Sarit’ ies‘ 


A. ¥. 


Eggs 
$1.0 
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THE POWER OF EXAMPLE 


A Story of the Coming of the Wentworths 


Wes, *,° € tiv 
Chapter I—The Fugitive By Grace M. Buddington ee en ee oe 
T WAS fair day in Grafton She filled the reservoir, laid fresh oam 
county. All the morning a figure from her vigil on the doorsill. too tired to bother with changing in kindlings ready \to light in the fireh 54 
scattered motley procession “Ain’t you agoin’ to the fair?” the late afternoons when the long visited the grain shed and poured aa <a 
of vehicles had rattied past Over and over again came the day’s work was practically over. She erous rations into the chicken ead. na = 
the Armstrong homestead question, and over and over again took it down and looked at it re- and filled the drinking-tub with rm 8. oe 
toward the fair grounds; came the wistful, silent shake of the flectively. water. Under the stove in the base 
buggies, carryalls, farm wagons, even head, from the erstwhile sociable “I s’pose it’s dretful shif’less in me room she left three little dishes ama 
hayricks with freights of chattering woman, who dared not now trust not to dress: up Sundays, anyway,” milk for the cats, then opened tai 
excited young people, some with @ herself to speak for the misery that she mused. “But habits is turrible cellar door which led to a aubterrass 
vague recollection of the last fair, choked into her throat, and drove clingin’ ’n’ when you’re so used tO nean means of ingress known only a a 
seven years ago; others impatiently the tears welling and trembling to seeing yourself in indigo blue, even if these sagacious animals She called 3 ¥ 
awaiting the initial plunge into the the very edge of the heavy, half- ‘tis fady, it’s amazin’ to see yourself te dog, and bade him ““Charee!” ine t 
delighted whirlpool of new and closed lids. Finally she roused her- jn anything else.” his accustomed corner As he siuall 
nose pao depicted in the self. re Sie - She put on the print gown. Then under the table with a protesting - 
= ng han s that for weeks had “I ain’t agoin’ to stand no more of she took two wire hairpins out of the whine she bent and patted him apol- | 
een adorning the barren ugliness of this,’”’ she said, addressing a solitary jard twisted knot at the back of her ogetically “I'd take you witl = : 
postoflice and store walls and star- hen that whisked dizzily about in head, and ran the comb lightly poor ol’ critter, if ’twa’n’t that I dont %- 
ing from the great tree trunks at the pursuit of a portly bug. She turned through the long strands of slightly ~want to be pestered with a single thing ec 3 
Four Corners crossroads. resolutely into the house. Upon the sjjvered dark hair. When it went up’ remindin’ me o’ this farm today!” Sh 
Martha Armstrong stood «disconso- table were the remains of the lunch again to crown the tired head some- took her luncheot and y. aa 
lately in the door of her house, and she had packed for Ruth and Hiram. thing had happened to Martha. In- locked the door iii oe ond aa 
watched her husband and daughter She surveyed it indifferently. She stead of the tightly confined locks tiously placed the key under the fat 
drive to the gate and turn deftly into felt infinitely glad that there was that almost drew her eyes up aslant, rock by the bay window, “sost if ang 
the long line of teams. As they en- half a chicken and plenty of cooked g wealth of waving, parted hair of ‘em should git here ‘fore I do.” 
tered the main road, Ruth looked food. She experienced a scarcely con- softened the lines of the weary face. As she went down through the field 
back to wave a farewell to. her moth- scious feeling that it would “do” for «\ebbe ’f I didn’t look a hundred ’n’ her heart was filled with bitterness am 
cr. Good-by, Mother! don’t be lone- her dinner. She was too tired to care frty, — wouldn’t feel so mighty old,” Harvesting was nearly over, it had been 
rome! and O! Mother, I may stay very much about anything. she said to the transformation in the @ good year, crops were h avy an@a 
ever for the dance if one of the She looked about her, wondering ypirror. rie od, but ‘~ had bee y aha 
boys ‘ll bring me home.” what she should do first. Martha had On the closet shelf was a _ hat for it?” She ioe “ed hack ar the houall 
‘ They vanished in a cloud of dust. a habit of wondering that. There pox, A modest little hat box. gray for want of paint, sadly contrast- 
Martha sank slowly down upon the was always so much to do! She didn’t Martha took it down and gingerly ing with the big new barns and their 
threshold and leaned her head against often take much time to ponder, but ¢.neq out a frightened looking little stere of improved farming implements 
the casing. “Don’t be lonesome!” in- waded right in, taking ‘whatsoever black bonnet She threw it back “'N’ T can’t have a singl thin 
deed! Bitterly she mouthed over and came to hand first. But now as she viciously “Horrid little thing!” she f h a \ rie ee . a 
over again her daughter's blithe part- gazed about her there seemed to be eneistmad. “ot ve look a-streaking ously © «When Hiram stadt Pie 
ing admonition. She was tired— nothing left. She had forgotten w hat ‘crost Bentley’s medder with a bunnit for running water he thought they 
seemed as though every inch of her had been accomplished before day- ,,; j guess an umbrell is good wa’n’t a thi airth f ‘ 
just ached with tiredness. Long be- light. As she started to put away the ‘nough for this excursion.” . iin > aie teen oe aces 
fore daylight she had been in the food an idea struck her; she would An she return sd the now to the rev agi self-pits on grittily for te 
= ~ h o - : ao Pa AS =) ec s e y, § =] 4 i ore 
uitchen, and at halt past five gesnalr- ave s day of Truc, she could SMIRK gueit, her hand came in contact with her better nature’ to the surface 
list of things to be done before start- done, but nothing that was wholly ._— ne a oe eee . af cent agote to fret ’n’ worrit my 
ing. time, she had called Ruth to as- necessary. Hurriedly she crammed : oliday till it’s fit for the ragbag ‘fore 


sist her. While the girl prepared the the luncheon into a box, and tied it Doarder. Martha slipped it on. She I git any good out of it. I ain’t agoin’ j 
breakfast, Martha packed in a great carefully with a strong cord. “Sost WS @ dear girl, the summer boarder. to think of another disagreeable thing 
box for the town exhibit, dozens of I won't give in ‘’n’ back out before | With _ je ey" of het, ~~ took a .oday. She laughed at sight of hee 
jurs of preserves, pickles, canned veg- git started.” Like a guilty thing she a _ 6a ne: DEFSRS eas a & suadow, gaunt and straight, topped 
‘tables and clear golden maple syrup. stole upstairs, her eyes keen with ex- yon + yeas ‘ a ge SM gee nae pe le —— — “umbrell.” As old recitation 
ma) rt we a ll eee - i Z 2 : ; of spelling school days flashed into her 
l’resh baked bread, doughnuts, Dutch citement, and a little pink flush dawn the ribbon that secured the paper. mee 4 s) 
“Look consid’r’ble like that fool 


cheese, and freshly printed pats of ing in her thin, sallow cheeks . ! PF oe q 
butter, all the fruits of the morning's * her bedroom closet was a new She undid the paket and pee — 
labor, must be labeled carefully and light print dress that Ruth had made etter ors one br yg oem "he smal critter, Mary Jane, that sot off after 
packed with discretion to be entered for her nearly a year ago. Martha Volume that emerged from the wrap- wiijiam Brown,” she quoted softly: 
for the prizes. had never had it on. It was too light pings. Then placing the book in the «Her pocket held a testament, 

Hiram Armstrong was justly proud colored for the kitchen, and she was raincoat pocket she took a last fur- Her right hand held a parasol, 
of his wife's ability, . And thus equipped 
und felt a keen ; ia z . pat ; right on she 
satisfaction glow ae d . 4 ; * oe Cee a ; hia went, 
ever him as he : a Fag ; ? ei a itty Went waterproof 
nailed up the box Sie a seed : ; y Se to ee : a and water- 
and carried it out » a , i é fall.” 
to the buggy, but it ee” Oe ite , ! ee At last she 
never occurred to ae ne eal ‘ bey; pO reached the Bent-7@ 
him to tel! her , ee ee ei . ley. meadow, the = 
about it, nor to ex- f . 9 4 j ip ;* place adjoining.{ 
perience a thought . , e a oe & theirs, and long 
of regret that she ' y & 1 i a since abandoned, 3 
slone of all the : i # Eo 3ut for the close? 
household must cut grass of the 
rpend the weary meadow which 4 
day as all . the Hiram and thea 
others were spent. nearest neighbor a3 

Breakfast over, cut to halves, there am 
Martha had plod- was no sign of 
ded on through the civilization nor of = 
routine; milk to life around the 
strain, set and place. Coarse 
ekim, yesterday's weeds choked the 
butter to work few feebie peren-9& 
over, breakfast nials that strug-@ 
dishes and pails to fled up year byr@ 
wash, and the beds year, and grew ing 
to make. Ruth had rank profusion teg 
helped. Dear 


the very door, 80> 4 
ituth! Tears came that the low, old-9 ce 
inte the mother’s fashioned house : 
eyes as she thought was harely dis-@ 
ef the cheery, cernible through 
helpful daughter. the maples that) 

She was glad that were once the 

Hiram had at least pride of the Bent@ 

heen willing to let ley nomesteaGgs 

a little break come Spiders and crick-@ 

into the monotony ets ran riot over 

of the girl's life. the boarded 

If Ruth should be~ windows, 

come discontented! 
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: % 2 } ’ : : caterpillars cu 
The thought filled P “ = % into erevicemm 
her with a sudden COS LS yg warmed by them 
“panicky dread. Se . September sul] 
That would be the aa ~ yl F : and spun their 
“<= oon : ' ; : % , winter blanket™ 
e procession cS : unmolested. 3 
of pleasure seekers Maftha felts 
was at last dwin- keenly the desolaes 
Aling into an occa- tion as she marked 
sional belated’ rig. | these signs of rulm® 
Sometimes a raw- and decay. If onlt@ 
boned horse slowed “somebody nics& 
up, and a= shrill would come fi 
fies 00 o cease : - — : = i s+ to live what 26 
s’ mstrong!’ ference it mig 
startled the lonely make to-her lone! 
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a 
Sage! Back of the. Bentley place was a 
Seeook, and hith-t was this rumaway 
Tanman bound. She scrambled. down 
me rocky, briar-grown path, almost 
Esonning in her eaerness to reach this 
mecca, the favorite haunt of her giri- 
hood. It was: years, actually years, 
 gince she had been there. She fixed 

eyes upon a great flat rock under 
Pan overhanging willow, and moved 
[mechanic “ly toward it, compelling 
) herself to ignore her surroundings un- 
#1 with trembling fingers she had un- 
fastened the raincoat and spread it 
pyer the damp surface of the rock. 
Then she dropped to her knees, and 
ieaned forward, clasping her thin, toil- 





Sworn hands across her breast. With 
. "every quivering breath she drank in 
e- the beauty of the morning, an@™ held 
a Peach inspiration, until her aching lungs 
4 S forced her to relinquish it slowly, re- 


4 . tantly w the sig1t broug it back 
; orien of the old daysY Though to 


her the years Lad brought change, 
a Pirial, vicissitude, and heartache, the 
"ae spot so loved of old remained the 
‘ S same, yesterday, today and forever. 
: Here the brook tumbled madly 
)dhrough the arch of the culvert, split- 
= ting into fragments oi froth and 
| spray over the sharp brown rocks that 


= jutted upward; there it set back noise- 
= lessly into the sandy pool where they 
"used to wade and catch minnows. 
Weeping willows drooped above it, 
goidenrod and purple asters flecked 
the green wherever the sunbeams had 
eourageously pierced the dusky shade. 


Martha, still coveting the picture, 
dropped slowly from her kneeling pos- 
ture, and stretched full length, gazing 
ppward and watching with unseeing 


eyes the tall trees that reached into 
the blue above her like queer distorted 
fingers. How good it was to rest. She 
“thought with a guilty pang of the pile 
© of stockings she might have brought 
along to mend, then thrust the thought 
‘behind her, and groped for the little 


"took in the rain-coat pocket. She 
read the letter that accompanied it: 
Dear Mrs Armstrong It gives me 
great pleasure to send you this little 
book. When you are tired, and things 
assume a bluish color, I pray you to 


take a few minutes and peep between 
the covers. 

That you may gain from the pages 
fome measure of contentment and 
solace that will counteract some of the 
bitterness of your hard life is the wish 
of your grateful Summer Boarder. 

» This was the first minute she had 
» had to “peep.” She settled herself 
against the willow and began to read. 

After a long time she laid aside the 
book and sat thinking at random; 
thoughts flitted in and out of her mind 
as varied as the autumn leaves that 
Whirled in and out of the sandy pool 
below her. She leaned cver the rock 
and an absurd impulse overwhelmed 
her. Cautiously her eyes sought every 
inch of her surroundings. Not a living 
thing in sight, not a sound except the 
tush of the brook, and the occasional 

© hot-sounding “ream” of the locusts 
Hastily she iose and unpinned the 
light print skirt. She pulled.it off over 
’ her head and spread it primly over a 
convenient bush. One more hesitating, 
furtive glance aout her, she yielded, 


bedy and soul, and in a twinkling, 
Martha Armstrong, devoid of shoes 
and stockings, stc2d ankle deep in 
Bentley’s brook, her scant petticoat 


“Pinned securely above her bony knees, 
» her worn-out self speeding back twenty 
/ Fears, as with an ecstatic shiver she 
= coaxed the cool, wet grit to ooze up 
= between her toes Suddeniy her 
etstasy turned to horror A twig 
Slapped under pressure of @ human 
foot not twenty feet away! 
{To Be Continued.] 
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Mark Twain’s Letter to Mr Carnegie 
“My Dear Mr Carnegie: I see by 
the papers that you are very pros- 
= Percus. I want to get 4 hymn book 
Ht costs six shillings. I will bless you, 











@ book; send me the six shiftings.”’ 





Whistling! 


oe, “Irs Scott: “I like to hear my hus- 
| tnd whistle, it-shows that he’s satis- 
“a and happy.” 

= Mrs Mott: “Is that a sign? Why, 
% Mine whistled yesterday when I 
| Showed him my dressmaker’s bill, and 
= **™mptoms were entirely different.” 








A Secret 


Mr Cawker: “How do y . 
@ secret?” © you know that 
Ts Cawker: How 


*. 
= everybody knows tt is a secret.” 


Les 





f God will bless you, and it will do a 
ee Sreat deal of good 
‘P. S. Don’t send me the hymn: 


do 1. knew? ~ 





Dainty Needlework 
Every housekeeper, fond of dainty 
things about the home, will surely wel- 


come this pretty centerpiece. The 
popular demand is for centerpieces 








1160 + —Dainty Centerpiece 
and doilies that are not only dainty, 
but of simple and effective design. 
The pattern shown here is new and 
particularly pleasing. The embroidery 
may be finished solid in French, or in 
satin stitch, well padded before work- 
ing, or in a@ combination of part 
eyelet work. White or pale green mer- 
cerized cotton, or white with the but- 
tonholed edge in pale’green, or vice 
versa, makes a very dainty centerpiece. 
The design comes in four sizes, 12, 18, 
24 and 30-inch at 12, 30, 50 and 75 
cents each, according to size. Mer- 
cerized cotton to finish costs 20, 30, 40 
and 50) cents extra, according to size, 
Collar and Jabot 

Now is the time when the woman 
who looketh well to the ways of her 
wardrobe is laying in a goodly supply 
of Dutch collars and jabots. The il- 








1157 +—Pretty Coilar : 
lustration shows one of the latest de- 
signs in Dutch collars and jabots. The 
collar is about 4% inches wide when 
finished. It can be quickly and easily 
embroidered in either all solid of in 
solid and eyelet embroidery, as de- 
sired. The jabot is of the. fold-over 
pattern, and is about 9 inches long, 
folded as shown. We can supply the 
collar stamped on -the best heavy 
white linen for 35 cents. Cotton to 
work in white or colors 15 cents extra. 
Stamped tie 15 cents. Cotton to work 
10 cents extra. 

: Pretty Pillow Cover 

This obleng pillow cover is stamped 
and tinted in off blue and russét on 
natural. shade linen; 18¥24-inch size 
makes a most pleasing cushion cover 






1210+—Pillow Cover 
for. either couch or hammock. This 
cover will launder and wear splen- 


didly. The enly embrojdery needed on . 
this cover is outlining in black rope 


floss. SR can be a 
. We 


top and 
40 cents. Floss to outline it 
cents extra, | - 4 


Pry : paella — Sp ae 
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Seasonable Recipes 


Old-Fashioned Pancakes: Two cups 
sour milk, 2 level teaspoons soda, dis- 
solved in the milk, % teaspoon salt, 
1 teaspoon shortening. Add enough 
flour to roll. Fashion into twisted 
doughnut shapes, and fry in deep fat. 
Serve hot with new maple syrup. 

Maple Sugar Cake: One cup sugar, 
2 tablespoons butter, 2 eggs (reserv- 
ing the white of 1 for the filling), a 
pinch of salt. Cream together, add % 
cup milk, 2 cups flour into which 
have been sifted 2 teaspoons baking 


powder. Bake in layers. 
Filling for Maple Cake: One cup 
maple sugar, 4% cup water. Boil un- 


til it will harden in water. Have ready 
the beaten white of 1 egg. Let the 
syrup cool about 2 minutes, pour it 
gradually over the stiffly beaten egg, 
and continue beating until the mix- 
ture is creamy and of the right con- 
sistency to spread. Spread between 
the layers and on top of cake. 

Maple Nut Fudge: Two cups maple 
sugar, % cup milk, butter size a 
walnut. Boil until it forms a soft 
ball in water. Add 1 cup of wainut 
or butternut meats, and stir constant- 
ly for 8 to 10 minutes, or until it i 
light and creamy. Turn into a square 
or oblong tin, of the right size to 
make candy about an ineh in 
thickness, when cold. Crease with a 
knife into squares, and let cool until 
hard and dry. If jt is too soft, do 
not try to cook it over, but let stand 
for a day or two. 

Planked Shad: Remove the back- 
bone from a shad that has been care- 
fully wiped. Place the shad, ekin 
side down, upon an oak plank. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, spread 
with butter, and add a few drops of 
onion juice. Cock in a very hot oven 
from to 30 minutes. Garnish with 
hot, highly seasoned mashed potato, 
pressed, if possible, through a pastry 
bag and tube. If the latter is un- 
available, pile the potato upon the 
fish so that it looks light und fluffy. 
Add radishes, slices of lemon and 


parsley. 5 
A Rabbit Story 


BY FLOBSIE JONES 


NCE one of my schoolmates gave 

me @ rabbit. My uncle made a 

cage for him. I called my rab 
bit Bunnie. He had pink eyes, and 
was as white as snow. He stayed in 
the cage a little over a month, and 
then he wanted to get out. He would 
gnaw and@ gnaw @ little each day, 
until he gnawed off one of the slats 
Then he hopped out. When I went 
out to feed? him he wasn} there. That 
afternoon I was out and.saw him in 
the barnyard. I called him, but he 
didn’t come. He was kind of wild 
for a while. But one day in the win- 
ter while I was at school papa caught 
him and brought him imto the house. 
They kept him about half an hour, 
then they let him out again. By and 
by he would come and take a cracker 
or piece of cooky out of my hand. 
In the summer you could catch him 
anywhere. The next winter he caught 
cold and died. 

{This little story was written by an 
eleven-years-old girl. We would like 
to have some of our young people 
write us about their pets.—The 
Editor.] 

It Tikes Oanuee 
. To speak the truth when, by a little 
prevarication, you can get some great 
advantage. 

To live according to your convie- 
tions. 

To be what you are and not pretend 
to be what you are not. 

To live honestly within your means, 
and not dishonestly upon the means’ 
of others. 

When mortified and embarrassed by 
humiliating disaster, to seek in the 
wreck or ruin the elements of future 


eonquest. S 
To throw up 4 position with a good 











and bend the 


kpee to the wealthy; even though 
poor. - 

“To say “No” When those 
aroimnd you say es.” 

To remain in honest poverty while | — 
others grow rich uy “questionable | 
ag S nes in ee 
ee coe Pamaies Seep: PEONS 









































Don’t Put Paper On Your 
Pantry Shelves 


It’s a nuisance and a bother—doesn’t 
look tidy, and quickly tears and soils 
—dust and grime slip underneath it. It 
isn’t waterproof; every time you wash 
the wood, you must replace t pense 
and you must leave your pots and pans 
hanging around for half an hour until 
the wood dries. 



























and dries out 
gloss like the 
It re for years without replacing. It won't 
color, you can wash it every day witheat Psst te 
A damp cloth 


finish. will remove any dust or stains. 
Do the same ing Som, the top of your kitcben 
and tear off that 


pot olteloth. 
Ollcloth costs more than Jap-a- 






























em 
for every kind of use. 
There's a Jap a-lac with 


which you can bring back 

that new to your 

floors. It's elastic ase 

coat Won't crack 
ul 

of scrubbing. 
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Corsets and How to Buy 


BY ELIZABETH LA VERNE ~ 


combinaticn wunderclothes or 

the spring’ wash dresses—sure- 
ly before you buy the spring suit 
—be fitted to one. of the new cor- 
sets. I say: “new” and I mean it. 
Every least variation of style, as the 
seasons change, means a variation in 
the corsets, for tle corset is pretty 


B EFORE you fit the new princess 


nearly the whole of style these days, 


and that’s the truth. You might as 
well, yes, you might better wear an 
out-of-date suit than an out-of-date 
corset, and you might better wear a 


No 4789--A Smart Waist 


cheap suit than a cheap corset, if you 
have to practice economy, and who 
of us doesn’t? That is a fact, girls; 
the most important fact concerning 
your dress, the fact that French- 
women are quick to learn and Amer- 
icans slow in realizing. 


Bring Fitted 


When you are ready to buy, put 
on your prettiest underclothes, go and 
be fitted. Hold up your head, smile, 
and ask for corsets fiom three to five 
dollars. The last time I bought a 
corset the bok showed me one for 
a dollar. ell, I have worn dollar 
corsets, when I didn’t know better. I 
wouldn’t wear one now if I had to 
go with just one blue gingham dress, 
exquisitely made, over my excellent 
corset, all summer long. Insist upon 
being laced into two or.three before 
you buy. Notice the length, hight 
of bust, length under arms, and fit 
around the bottom. Sit down in-the 
corset before deciding. If it is all 
right, except for the front or back 
steels being too long, that can be 
remedied. But otherwise insist upon 
a perfect fit; have it look right. If 
the steels are too long you can clip 
a tiny hole in the casing at the top, 
draw up the steels, break off an inch, 
and push the steels back. They will 
not push out at the top as they would 
at the bottom. 

If you-are the full-bosomed girl 
and the top line of your corset trou- 
bles you by showing, a brassiere is: 
what you want. They are tight-fit- 
ting, beautifully shaped» corset covers, 


“over the bust, 


with flexible bones curving over the 
bust and finishing the front line of 
the corset. I earned the grateful 
thanks of one bonny girl with a 40- 
inch bust by taking her to a corset 
booth and helping her to choose a 
corset and one of these brassieres. 
Her weight and her bust and her 
often-renewed, dollar-fifty corsets had 
been the torment of her life. She 
paid four dollars and a half for that 
corset and fifty cents for .the bras- 
siere. It seemed a lot then, but she 
looked like a queen. That corset 
wore a year, and she bought a pat- 
tern for fifteen cents, and has since 
made her own brassieres. 

The girl with a flat bust is as bad- 
ly off.as her overplump sister. The 
market is stacked with bust forms of 
every description, mostly no good. I 
have tried nearly all of them, and 
the best I ever found is a tight, un- 
boned waist, sloped to two points in 
the back. These have strings that 
cross and tie around the waist. The 
front has stiffly starched double pieces 
fastened only at the 
ends, that come next the corset when 
the form is worn, Casings are stitched 
into them, and corsét strings are run 
in to shirr up and form the fullness. 
When soiled or losing stiffness, the 
tub and starch pan renew their glory. 
The strings are untied and the whole 
thing ironed flat, then shirred. up 
again. These f rms are patente’ and 
cost a dollar. Thev are well worth it. 


A good, new corset with either fin- 
isher will give you the correct figure 
if you lace it right and put it on 
right. Use four strings, each eut in 
two. Tie big kmots in the ends of 
one pair and lace them into the first 
six eyelets, beginning at the top. 
Lace the bottom six eyelets with an- 
other pair of strings. This insures a 
snug fit around the hips and below, 
which is quite important. The last 
two pairs lace the fest, meeting with 
four ends at the waistline. To put 
on the corset after it has been prop- 
erly fitted, the top and bottom laces 
may stay tied, but the middle ones 
should be loose and well spread. Snap 


No 5346—A Becoming Waist 


all the garters, hook the corset: from 
the top, and pull it down well. 
up the upper pair of strings, cross 
them, bring around the waist and tie. 
Then do the same with lower pair. 
If this is done every time, your form 
will. improve, the. corset will feel 
more comfortable, and never ‘twist or 
“hunch up.” 
{Dress Materials Will Be Next.] 


Our Pattern Offer 





No 4789—The plain shirt waist is al- 
Ways necessary, whether it be to wear 
with separate skirts or for use with a 


suit. The . style ‘here 
illustrated is one which is always 
liked. It may made of wash ma- 
terials, such as linen or heavy weight 


gingham,~or it may be of panama, or 


tailor-made 


‘some. of. the pretty French flannels. 


“he waist has tucks at-the shoulders 
a front, stitchéd down only a: few 
nches_of their. length. The back’ of 
ithe waist is entirely plain, with just 
7 suspicion of. fullness ‘at the - waist 
ne. 
cuff, completes the 
tern is cut in sizes 
bust measure, To make the waist. in 


- at housecleaning time, 


Draw. 


A q@oat sleeve, finished with a 
ent. The. pat-* 
to 42 inches, 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS | 


the medium size will require about 
2% yards material 36 inches wide 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist 


No 5346—Although this-is one of’ 


the very plain styles in shirt waists, 
it shows the novel cut. at the shoulder. 
The sides of the waist and the sleeves 
are cut in one, and the section is 
joined to the front and back of the 
waist beneath a tuck at each side, 
which extends all the way from 
shoulder to waist. ‘Two outward turn- 
ing tucks in the front leave a flat 
panel in the front and the fastening 
of the waist occupies the center of 
the back. The pattern is cut in sizes 
82 to 42 inches bust measure. Medium 
size requires 1% yards of 44-inch 


material, 
Child’s Dress 


No 3407—One-piece dresses for the 
little girl are always in great, favor. 
They look cute and are easily made. 
The one here illustrated can be worn 
with a guimpe, which the pattern pro- 
vides for, or it gan be worn over one 
of last summer’s little dresses, if the 
sleeves and yoke are in good condi- 
tion. The pattern shown here is cut 
in three sizes—one, three and _five 
years. The medium _ size 
about 2 yards of 36-inch wide mate- 
rial, with 1 yard of contrasting ma- 
terial for the guimpe. : 


How to Order 
These patterns are 10 cents each. 
Order by number of our Pattern De- 
partment, this _ office. State size 
wanted. : 





The Open Forum 


We had a sképtic in our office some 
time ago who wondered whether our 
readers owned vacuum cleaners. We 
just wish we might take that narrow- 
minded chap around to the homes of 
our readers and let him see for him- 
self. Do our readers use vacuum ’clean- 
ers? We rather guess they do! We 
wish that we had room to print all of 
the letters that have come in since-we 
quoted our skeptic’s view. The few 
that we do print, however, will show 
that our readers not only “ve vacuum 
cleaners, but can’t well get along with- 
out them, 

Our Enthusiasts 

Dear Host: -If you want to broaden 
your skeptic’s mind, send him out here 
into the country. Some of the nar- 
rowest people in the world, I believe, 
are city people, and one of the most 
broadening occupations is farming, tI 
am a farmer’s daughter. We are two 
and a half miles from a railroad sta- 
tion on one side and five miles on the 
other; it is three miles from our house 
to a church or a store; our nearest 
neighbors are a third of a mile away, 
and the majority of them live a mile 
away—and yet we own a vacuum 
cleaher! I know of three other clean- 
ers, two of them different from ours, 
all owned by farmers who live within 
a very few miles of us.—[Laurel. 

Dear Host: I have been a reader 
of Table Talk .for some years, and 
would like to say a few words in 
favor of the vacuum cleaner. We 
like ours very well. It lightens labor 
and is very 
nice to run overecarpets at intervals 
between housecleaning, as it takes 
all the dust up from th. carpet 
better than any sweeper or broom can 
do it. It takes two persons to oper- 
ate it, but if pou have a child 12 or 
13 years of age they can help to oper- 
ate it. It cam be used to clean mat- 
tresses, furniture, etc, as well as the 
floor. If that-skeptic will call around 
I will show him a few more up-to-date 
conveniences that we farmers have.— 
(Mrs A. T. B. 

Dear Host: I have a single-handed 
vacuum cleaner. I like it very much. 
It does fine work, is not hard to work 
and can be worked by one person. It 
is a good, well-built cleaner, run by 
the feet and ne harder than playing 
an organ and not as hard as using a 
broom. Please tell that skeptic in 
your office that there are few, if any, 
farmers wives in our town that do not 
know what a vacuum cleaner is—[A 
Farmer's Wife. 

Dear Host: We have had a vacuum 
cleaner over eighteen. months, and 
like it very much. When I got mine 
the dealer let us have it. on two weeks’ 
trial, without paying. We use it once 
every two weeks in rooms that are 
used a great deal. This does away 
with nearly all the dusting. Since I 
got one there are five others in the 
neighborhood.—[M. 8 _. - 


A Capable Girl 

Dear Host: Iam a farmer's daugh- 
ter. We live on-a large farm about 
three miles from the a oe 


We can go 
to church when the ro are good 


requires” 


in: about. 11 minutes, for we ge 
our large touring car. ‘I can do be 
inside and outside work; I have @ 
and raked hay, driven the hayfork @ 
harrowed. I can do all kinds ; 
housework, sew and also sing; 
the piano and recite. I am glad 

are some boys who appreciate ‘wh 
has to be done in the house, and kk 
from ‘ experience - What - housey 
means. I think that no girl hag ap 
excuse. for ridiculing young men 
are handy about the house and 
help their mothers and sisters, wh 
she herself expects help and app 
ciation in later life. I believe 
higher education and mean to ente 
college next year. I graduated a ye 
ago last June_at the head of a ela 
of fifty-five and taught school 
year. I think college and universig 
life broadens and widens one’s poj 
of view, makes him more cdénsiderat 
ef others, makes him a logical thinkers: 
besides storing his mind with valuab 
information. What do the othem 
think?—[E. M. M. 3 


Growing Onions 


Dear Host: Will you make room 
for another farmer girl. I think if th 
boys and girls would give up the dances 
question and devote their attention tg 
something more useful it would. bey 
better. I am more interested in farms 
ing, especially in growing onions for™ 
market. I live on a farm of rich@ 
sandy loam, which is well adapted 
onion culture. I have raised them for 
three years, and have been very sucess 
cessful.—[M. I. L. ae 


Practical 


Dear Host: One of the 
printed recently expresses my 
ments exactly. It is not necessary to-4 
go to church to worship God. Thees 
kind of religion to possess is t 
every-day religion. I don’t believe the. 
Sunday religion that some people have, 
which is taken off with the Sunday 








clothes, and is put away with the moth 


balis until another Sunday. A true 


Christian will not spend all the time® 
on his soul’s salvation, but will helpg® 


others. I think helping the weak- 
ened is the duty of every Christian,— 
[G. L. ‘ 


No City for Him 


Dear Host: 
Table Talk, and wish 
young people would write. 
to be a farmer. I saw all 


more of the = 


high = school. Nothing but 


cars, automobiles and wagons, no. 


woods or fields to roam about and @ 
Frequently city friends | 
ask me what I do for amusement. @ 
There — 
are nearly always some steers that are ¥ 
not thoroughly broken, and it is lots ¥ 


study nature. 


There are thousands of things. 


of fun to break them. We have had 


a 


two skating parties and several house ¥ 


parties nearly every week this past 
winter, 
held. 

social center of the community. 
church has entertainments end 
pers very often. 


sup- be 


or twice a year. 


Our National Flower 


Dear Host: I live on a farm and 


like both ‘indoor and outdoor works” 
The girl is right who said that] 


girls should learn to do outdoor work @ 
As for our] 
I think none could] 
be selected from all our lovely wild | 
flowers that would be better than the?) 


and” boys housework. 
national flower, 


laurel. Where are so many of the old | 
Tablers? Have they found some other | 


table where the board is better?— | 
[ Juliet. 4 


Go to Church _ 

Dear Host: .I am a farmer, ; 
years of age and a bach, by the way,= 
living all alone and doing my cooking; 

washing, etc, as well as my field work. ee 

I disagree with some of your readers (7 


if I catch the drift of your thought] 


right. Of ‘course, going to a chureh 5 
isn’t going to make anyone a Chris- 
tian; but take a person like me, for» 


instance, who would Know that I am = 


a Christian or was trying to be oné, 
if I did not go to church? 4 
the word-in the Bible, “Let your light) 
so shine,” not only for yourself but® 
for others. If your belief in the Lord, 
helps you along, and if you love yous s 
neighbers, why go to your place OF 

worship and let. others know it—~=* 
TOne Who Goes. 43 


— 





am I going to? Never mind; 47 


Where ; 
Just follow the sign board that says, ‘ee 

nd,” «9 
And do the duty that nearest lies, | 
For that is the pathway to paradise. 


letters) | 
senti-s & 


the > 


I enjoy” reading the @ 


I expect % 

that Io 
wanted to of city life while attending | 
paved @ 
streets and an endless noise made by | 


In the fall husking bees were 
I believe that the church is the 9% 
Our 


We also have & 3% 
men’s club which holds a banquet once @ 
What occupation is 
there where man can be so free and @ 

independent as at farming ?—[W. T. ¥. @ 
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"XIV—More House Cleaning 


BY ELOISE 
Je: as though Alice had not dis- 









graced us enough with her funny 
“Spring Ode,” what did Jean do 
‘pat come back from the Haster recess 
qui of mischief and ready to tear Miss 

Phipps’s soul into shreds! Miss Phipps 
Mie great on compositons. We have 
# hand in at least one every week. 
This is easy enough for some of the 
- girls like Alice and Jean who simply 
Gote on writing about their expe- 
fiences, but for the rest of us—well, 
were glad she doesn’t often call upon 
igs to read our papers to the class. 
"Most of us really do love the domes- 
fie science course the very best of 
Hall. It is so pleasant to work with 
| Miss Bailey and to think that we are 
jearning so much about the right ways 
@f home making. This week we are 

ning menus. It is so interesting! 
But | must leave that till I get Jean’s 
gompostion written down. One thing, 
Jean memorize very easily, and I don’t 
want to forget this, it was too good. 

Miss Phipps gave us the theme. 
‘ “Observations during the WBaster re- 
"Re cess.” She does give the prosiest 
gounding subjects. 

We set to work. Most of us, even 
Alice who had not forgotten her 
gerape, wrote about the serious side of 
: Easter, and so on. 

a ' When the class was called to or- 

"der, the teacher said we would have 
FA. gome of the themes read. Kit, Kate, 
" Rose and I were called, and I must 

"my we did not seem to make much 

















EN TO tee sy 


f impression. Miss Phipps glared at us, 
and criticized us for lack of brilliancy 
and snap. “Put some life into your 
work, girls!’’ she said. Jean, let us 


> hear from you.” 
Jean’s Theme 


a “Once more the attic free from dust, 
that sifts in through the leaky gable. 
2m gonceals exempt from moth and rust 


full many a time-worn chair and table 

nit yet antique enough to sell. Each 

€ Year drag them forth and mourn, the 
I'm laving, that 


"Me While their surfaces 
.. families were ever born with such a 
mania for truck saving. <A table with 
@ leaf half off, a chair that’s minus 
any bottom—O! quantities of ancient 
/wuf, that we must keep since we have 
fot ‘em, and clean ’em every year. 
Por this or that is the one thing that’s 
) lauded in our generation that Grand- 
ma had for housekeeping, so merely 
wut of veneration I harbor them with 
“science clear, and stay my rash 
@estroying hand, though torturing is 
the temptation to take a firm, defiant 
Gand and wreck each rude abomina- 









tion that Grandpa rescued from the 
ffm. Reduced to kindlings they 
"Would be of some small use and 






Cleared away, but Ah! my conscience 
Ghideth me—I’ll save them till an- 
Other day—thus for a year they’re 
ee from harm. The sleeping rooms 
fe clean and sweet from vigorous 
ts of work and soap, the curtained 
Windows look as neat as any house- 
r might hope that ever windows 
fould, and all the upstairs atmosphere 
PMWclaims that once more we can say 
5 leaning’s over for this year. 
pyeve all survived, and anyway, our 
4 is looking pretty good. The 
floor, too, its portion has of clean- 
8 and fresh new paint, and all the 
y smell there was has vanished, 
se @n odorous taint infests our ster- 
fiabode. There’s not a single cub- 
tyhole but we would put on exhibition, 
Sif our way you chance to stroll, 
| hst call while we're in this condition, 
Wed take it kindly if you would.” 






































seemed to me my heart went 
down into my shoes. On and on 
f went, reading so fast and so 


‘ ly that there was no way of stop- 
me her. In. spite of herself Miss 
=) spps had to laugh. 
= *+™ sure theré is no need of urging 
to put snap into her work,” she 
sarcastically. When she dis- 
Pa us she fired this parting shot. 
that Jean and Alice have got 
Stuff out of their systems, I. trust 
the rhyming epidemic will _be 
eo Out, immediately.” 
a We just had to tell Miss Bailey. We 
Sew she would appreciate it, because 
had found out. that she isn’t the 
# bit fond of-the English teacher. 
tught the spirit of it, and when 
through laughing, she said that 

















after all there was a serious thought 
in the composition. Too many of us 
are prone to save useless rubbish. It 
does not do a bit of good to save use- 
less articles of furniture, or clothing 
that will become moth-eaten. It is bet- 
ter to dispose of such things just as 
soon as they have outlived their use- 
fulness. Newspapers and magazines 
should not be allowed to accumulate 
when they may be sold or disposed 
of to charitable institutions. Keeping 
things picked up and discarding worn 
out things as we go along saves much 
of the confusion of housecleaning. 


House Cleaning Suggestions 


Miss Bailey spoke in general about 
housecleaning time, and how it is the 
time in all the year when we consider 
new paint, paper and furnishings. 
The paint upon the w.-dwork may be 
renewed by the housekeeper herself, 
provided she has a good liquid pre- 
pared paint, the right kind of a brush, 
a little practice and plenty of patience. 
When painting, have a thin piece of 
sheet metal to protect the wallpaper 
wherever the painted surface comes 
against it. Hold the metal snugly 
against the wall, and use the brush 
carefully. Turpentine leaves unsightly 
grease spots on wallpaper. Paper 
hanging is generally more satisfactory 
if put on by a professional hanger, but 
many women become skillful at this 
dificult task. Old paper should be 
torn or soaked off entirely, and the 
walls should always be sized with a 
solution of glue, molasses and water, 
so that the paste used on the new pa- 
per will be sure to stick. In a year 
or two paper will peel from unsized 
walls in great ribbons. 

Where the paper is not to be re- 
newed it should be cleaned carefully 
with a cloth, just slightly dampened. 
Paint should be cleaned with a solu- 
tion of kerosene and water, or with a 
good scouring powder. 

If the paint is worn from the pan- 
try shelves, it should be renewed, or 
the wide shelf should be scrubbed 
thoroughly, and covered with a fresh 
new oilcloth. Everything should be 
taken out of the pantry, and all 
shelves and cupboards scrubbed with 
a good disinfectant soap :olution. If 
there is any trouble with roaches or 
water bugs, sprinkle powdered borax 
over shelves and floors. 

If there is not already a zinc cov- 
ering for the sink now is the time to 
have one put on. A wooden board 
behind the faucets, and on the shelf 
at the left or right of the- sink is 
dirty and unsanitary. Wood absorbs 
grease and other impurities, and if 
ohe cannot have an enameled sink, 
it is essential to have the wood pro- 
tected by metal. 


Sleeping Room Hints 


All metal beds and springs are 
surely the most sanitary, and if buy- 
ing new furniture we should insist 
upon them, especially if there is any 
trouble with vermin in the house. 
Often the most scrupulous families 
are unfortunate enough to move into 
houses which are infested, and the 
struggle is often a sore trial Bugs 
lodge and breed in the crevices of 
wooden beds, and it is almost impos- 
sible to get rid of them so long as 
the wooden structures remain in the 
house. All ‘grooves and openings 
should be brushed with paint or tur- 
pentine. The ends of slats should be 
treated in the same manner, and ail 
unfinished surfaces of wood should be 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Cracks in walls and floors should be 
watehed carefully if there is any sus- 
picion of vermin, and should be treated 
with a good disinfectant. Miss Bailey 
told us that eternal vigilance and pa-- 
tience would conquer this trouble, but 
at best it is a most unfortunate con- 
da ‘ion. 

This ended the housecleaning talk 
for this week, and next time we shall 
have something about the menus we 
have been planning. 

{To be Continued by Alice] 
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“Man wants but little here below,” 
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Is just a little more. 
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GIRLS 
The Power of Personality 


BY HELEN M. BICHARDSON 





one flocks around that girl. She 
is ‘as plain as a pipe stem,’ to use | 
a hackneyed phrase, but she makes 
more friends in a day than I can in 
@ year.” | 

The speaker's eyes enviously fol- 
lowed the figure of a girl who was 
making her way through a group of 
people at a social gathering. An elder 
woman, by whose side the speaker was 
standing, turned to look at the girl 
about whom the remarks were ad- 
dressed. 

“I think that I can solve your rid- 
dle, Margaret,’” this lady observed a 
little later, when the two happened to 
meet again. 

“Riddle?” 
quiring. 

“I think that I can tell 
Thelma Davis 
sought after.” 

“Well, do tell me, Mrs Arnold, for 
if it is anything that can be acquired 
I'd like to be made acquainted with 
the art.” 

“In the first place, watch Thelma 
when she is talking. Notice to whom 
she addresses her conversation. If 


I WONDER: why it is that every- 


Margaret’s tone was in- 


you why 
is so admired and 





you observe carefully you will see that 
it is most often to the ones who would 
not be spoken to at all if it were not 
for her thoughtfulness. Then, again, 
she never seeks to monopolize the con- 
versation, but also allows others the 
privilege of expressing their opinions, 
and if these do-.not hapen to agree 
with her own she does not contra- 
dict, but tactfully and good-naturedly 
turns the conversation into another 
channel. As I stood watching Thelma 
I wondered how you could call her 
plain.”’ 

“Why, Mrs Arnold!” Margaret 
broke in, impulsively, “she hasn’t a/ 
decent feature! Her eyes are—no | 
color, her nose is the first thing you 
see when she approaches, she has 
freckles galore, and her mouth 
stretches from ear to ear!” 

“But it opens over a set of teeth that 
anyone might envy. And her smile 
lights her face.” 

“Oh well! if a smie is all that does 
it I'll immediately begin cultivating a 
grin,’’ the girl answered somewhat 
flippantly. 

“There is more in a smile than many 
people imagine, yet a smile is not all 
that is necessary to render a person 
loveable. Kind toughtfulness for the 
feelings of others, and a self-forgetful-” 
ness that is for the time being trans- 
forming must be back of it. Have 
you never met a@ man, or a woman, | 
who unconsciously called forth the 
best that was in you? One who 
somehow gave you the impression of 
being almost a mind reader, so un- 
derstandingly were all your hopes and 
aspirations translated? While talking 
with-such a person you do not stop 
to consider, if she be a girl, whether 
her nose is straight or crooked, | 
whether her eyes are brown or blue, 
or whethe rhe rcomplexion is clear or 
sallow. You are thinking simply how 
very agreeable your companion is; and 
if questioned as to her looks you 
would be apt to say, off-hand, that she 
was good looking rather than the re- | 
verse.” 

The listener’s face grew thoughtful. 
“I begin to understand the secret of 
Thelma’s wonderful power,” Margaret 
declared. “To sum it all up, Thelma’s 
personality so transforms her facial 
defects as to make people with whom 
she converses unconscious that they | 
exist. I wonder if these attributes 
can be acquired,” she said, after a 


pause. 
“Only by an entire forgetfulness of 
self, and a determination to make 
others happy even at a sacrifice of | 
our own pet theories,”’ was the gentle | 
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